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What Readers Want to Know 


How to Control the Enemies of Cantaloupes---Cost of Growing Tomatoes 


We are growing cantaloupes this year 
as an experiment. We are on a good high- 
way and have a good roadside market. 
After reading in the A. A. about cantaloupe 
Possibilities, thought we would try some. 
What insects are most destructive and 
what early preparation is advisable against 
them? We prefer to be ready and fight 
before they arrive—J. N. D., New York. 
CF of the commonest enemics of the 

young plants is the well known “cut- 
worm.” If you expect much trouble 
from this pest, it will pay to poison 
them before the plants come through the 
ground with poisoned bran. As there 
have been so many recipes printed for 
this material, I will not take time to go 
into this matter further, except to say 
that it is best to apply it late in the 
afternoon, just before sundown, as these 
worms work mostly after dark. If you 
do not succeed in getting them all be- 
fore the plants are up, repeat if they 
cause much damag« 


Striped Bectle Most Dangerous 


What is justly regarded as the most 


dangerous of all insects is the striped 


cucumber beetle, the small hardshelled 
bug with black and yellow stripes on its 
wings. They usually arrive in numbers 
soon after the plants are out of the 
ground, and if not kept off then will 
quickly ruin the young plants. But it is 

ite as important to keep them off all 
the season, as they are usually present 
after the vines have begun to run, al- 
though they are not so noticeable then, 
and many people make the mistake of 
thinking that they have gone, or that 
they do not do much damage after the 


uit 
qui 


vines are putting out runners. The fact 
is that they do great injury to the vines 
zs long as they are prescnt, chewing the 
stems and blossoms, which weakens the 
vines from bleeding, and hurts the sct- 
ting of fruit, and the scientists now tell 
1s that th re ¢ of the greatest fac- 
tors in spreading diseases from plant to 
plant It is most essential to control 


the bectle, and fortunately the new 
methods of control are very effective. 


We long ago found that no method of 


poisoning was very effective, sc for 
years we had fought them quite effec- 
tively with repellants. In the last two 
years we have been trying the nicotine 
dust treatment, and find to our great 
surprise and pleasure that it will really 
kill the bugs, the only thing we have ever 
found that will do so. A good drsting 
with the 3 or 4% nicotine dust will on 
a warm day, kill all the bugs which are 
hit by it or by the fumes. But more will 
come later, as they will hatch out in the 
grass of other fields or fencerows. It 
will pay every grower to keep after 
them, 
Lice Are Bad Customers 


One of the most dangerous of ‘nsect 
pests, if allowed to get started, is the 
piant louse, or aphis; if it gets beyond 
control it may ruin a whole crop of 
nearly ripe melons. They are very 
small, and come in millions on the 
under sides of the leaves, where it is 
hard to get at them with a liquid spray. 
They cannot be poisoned as they suck 
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Pra  rrrer ree 


PULLEYS 


Pulleys, all kinds 


Slings. Fittings 
Everything for 
loading hay 








For Louden Hay 
Uniocading Tools 


Dependabiec! 








ment. 


rain. 
weather ? 


See Your Nearest Louden Dealer Today 


OF ALL KINDS 
Draft pulleys Knot 
Passing Pulleys, Sling 
of J. C. Harrington, 
WwW. F. Crane, 422 Schaff Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Troy, Pa. 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


pulleys quality made 
Rocker Bar, Grapple 
and Harpoor Forks 
Carriers of all kinds 


58TH SEASON 


You Know They're Chas. Young, 


Boyce Hdwe. Co 
W. A. Nesbitt, 94th St., and 101st Ave., 


Woodhaven, N. ¥ 
Knoxvitie, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Montrose, Pa. 


G. W. Poley & Son, 
Henry R. Herr, 


John Phillips & Sons, 

F. P. Case & Son, 

M. C. Gay & Son, 
BARN EXPERTS 


Fred Schermerhorn, 


L. & Robertson, 4840 Gand Cent. Ter. 


Bidg., New York City 
Gen’! Del., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gen"! Del., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Henry Schram, 


R. H. MacDonald, 422 Schaff Bidg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Louden Machinery Company 
Albany, N. Y. 


1047-1053 Broadway, 





Brier Hill, N. ¥ 
Walter W. Holbein, Box No. 158, Hernell, N. Y. 


If no dealer is near 
you, write to Albany for 
prices and printed mat- 
ter. Be sure to give 
length of barn. 


ost Reliable! 


Louden Hay Unloading Tools 


Sold by your home town Louden Dealer who 
must handle reliable goods in order to remain in 
business in your community. 
For 58 years Louden Hay Unloading Tools have 
demonstrated their superiority beyond al! argu- 
They may save their cost for you the first 
season, as they have for other farmers, by their 
dependable service in getting the hay up before a 
Why gamble with tools if addition to the 















e Wm. Tries Sons irvington, N. J. 
A. G. Phillips Sons Morristown, N. J 
Rommel & Schell Sup. Co. Newark, N. J. 
J. T. Doremus Co., Paterson, N. J. 
S. F. Quince Co., Inc., Sussex, N. J. 
The F. A. Sherman Co., Albany, N. Y. 
G. H. Jennings, Canastota, N. Y. 
J. W. Butcher Clayton, N. Y 
Geo. H. VankKeuren East Aurora, N. Y. 
L. C. McMurray Giens Falls, N. Y. 
Akins Implement Co., Jamestown, N. Y qutime> 
Canfield Supply Co., Kingston, N. Y. ly. Ascasy to § 
Smith & Strebei Co Monroe, N. Y. handic as 0 & 
Hutton-Johnson Co., Inc., Nanuet, N. Y. fork carner. 
J. S. Biesecker, 59 Murray St., N. Y¥. City erates with 
Robert C. Reeves Co. 187 Water St. N. Y. City Leuden Carry- 
DuBois Sup. Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. All real 
D. H. Beary Sons, Rye, N. ¥ for 

: National Dairy Equip. Co Utica, N. Y growths. 


Welitsvilie, N. Y. 






ly. . 
Ghesies d 
close to roof 
Fills mow to 
epacity. No 


rope po 
binding on 
track. 

















LOUDEN CARRY-ALL HAY SLING 


For use with any type barn or sling carrier. Ideal 
for handling short growths. Strong double lock. 
Holds securely. Trips easily. Heavily built. 








the juice of the plants instead of cating 
the surface. Nicotine will kill them if 
it touches their bodies, commonly called 
by contact. We find the same dust we 
used for the beetle to be very effective, 
and the dust can be blown close to the 
ground and rises against the under sides 
of the leaves, where it is so hard to get 
the wet spray to touch—H. J. Warrarn, 





The Cost of Growing Tomatoes 
for Canning 


Can you give us any information as to 
what it costs to grow a ton or an acre of 
tomatoes? This section grows many acres 
for canning, and the opinion as to whether 
it is profitable or not seems to vary among 
the farmers.—O. N. T., New York. 
pio question is a difficult one to an- 

swer. The cost of growing tomatoes 
will vary on different farms, and in difter- 
ent parts of the state. The following fig 
ures which were sent us by the Fancher 
Growers’ 


Cooperative Association, of 


Fancher, N. Y., show that the cost of 


growing and marketing a ton of tomatoes 
depends greatly on the yield obtained per 











icre. 
Cost Per Acre 
Man Horse 
Hours Hours 
I etic iain d sca ainsi, gloat ie ee 5 10 
Harrowing, 5 times ..... 5 10 
I ike Nee el 1.5 45 
Cultipacking, 2 times 2 a 
NEE dikten iether heane aeineeneiae 1 2 
Hauling and applying fertilizer 3 6 
"irene 2 4 
Marking Sill Sharon wide erate heapanttves 1 2 
Setting and dropping .......... 15 1 
I, ee cei 
Cultivating, 2 horses, 2 times.. 3 6 
Cultivating, 1 horse, 3 times ... 8 & 
Hoeing bObebu Gata euiada ocoe @ 
Spreading manure 5 15 
Total to harvesting 62.5 72.5 
625 man hours at 35c . —— . $21.87 
725 horse hours at 17.5c ......... 12.68 
3.555 plants at $5 per M ............ 17.78 
800 ibs. fertilizer . ae 5eeseeses 14.00 
8 tons manure $3, $24, 40% .... 9.60 
Rent of tand —_ 17.00 
Cost, up to harvesting, per acre $87.93 
Cost Per Ton 
Packing 
Yield Un to and 
Per Acre Harvesting Hauling Total 
5 $17.60 $4.00 $21.60 
14.66 4.00 18.66 
7 12.57 3.50 0.07 
8 71.00 3.25 14.25 
Q 9.77 3.00 1277 
10 8.80 3.00 71.89 
11 8.00 3.00 11.08 
15 5.86 3.00 3.86 
12 7.33 3.09 6.33 
20 4.40 3.00 7.48 


The average yield last year of the mem- 
bers of the Fancher Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, Inc., was 11.6 tons. Ninety- 
five per cent of them made a profit last 
year. An effort will be made in 1925 to 
make it 100 per cent 





Level Potato Culture Versus 
Ridging or Hilling 

1 wish you would answer a question for 

me. i have heard some people ciaim that 

jevel culture is better in growing potatoes, 

while other foiks claim that it is best te 


ridge up potatoes. What is your opinion. 
—J. N. W., New York. 


OCAL conditions determine tine practice. 

If you are in a climate that is gen- 
erally cool and if your soil is loose and 
deep and abundantly supplied with mz:.is- 
ture, you will undoubtedly get good re- 
sults from hilly culture. Ii you are in a 
section where you are apt to suffer from 
the lack of rain during the summer months, 
where the soil dries out very readily and 
where the ground heats up considerably 
in the summer time, then level culture will 
usually prove superior to ridging. Down 
on Long Island the soil is sandy and drains 
readily. Futhermore they suffer some sea- 
sons for lack of rain over quite a period. 
It is therefore more desirable to practice 
level culture. In the fall they facilitate 
digging by going through the rows with a 
shovel plow and covering some of the 
weeds, creating a ridge into which the 


, 


| digger works more readily 
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Lessons Learned In Marketing Fruit. 


Western New York Cooperative Completes Reorganization 


N American AcricutturisT, issue of Sep- 

tember 27th, 1924, the writer told of the reor- 

ganization plans and of drastic changes in 

the management of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers Cooperative. These plans were 
only a start in the right direction. They re- 
duced central costs to a minimum, which was 
an essential thing to do. The Association is 
about to close its books 
for the year 1924-5, and in 
spite of an unusually 
small crop of fruit has 
kept within its budget of 
10 per cent of net sales 
with all the year’s bills 
paid. In a sense what 
was done was negative. 
Before a new structure 
can be built on the old 
foundation the old one 
has to be overhauled and 
sometimes torn down en- 
tirely. But unless the unserviceable old is re- 
built or replaced with a new aid better one no 
progress is made. The action of the Associa- 
tion directors last fall simply cleared the 
foundation for the new structure. 





M. C. Burritt 


Surveyed Before Changing 


The directors knew that other and wiser 
policies and procedure must be established. 
They did not do more at the time for several 
good reasons. The active marketing season 
was on and time_was lacking to put certain 
new policies and plans into operation. It 
seemed unwise to attempt too much at once. 
Moreover, some proposals were doubtful and 
needed further study. So after the rush of 
the packing season some of the more important 
changes of policy proposed were put up to the 
members to think about. At the same time the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
United States Department of Agriculture was 
asked to make a careful analysis of the Associa- 
tion’s business with recommendations as to 
changes in policies and operation. The Bureau 
sent two men, Messrs. Christensen and Swart- 
out, who were given free access to all records 
of the Association. With the help of clerks 
they tabulated important data in the office. 
They visited local asso- 


By M. C. BURRITT 


and report and several new and valuable sug- 
gestions, all supported by the best data obtain- 
able, made. The most important changes 
recommended and approved by the Board of 
Representatives on May 1, 1925 were (1), the 
practical abandonment or vigorous modifica- 
tion of quarter inch sizing and in its place 
establishing a pack better suited to trade de- 
mand, (2), stimulating demand through better 
merchandising and selling service; (3), a more 
scientific and -accurate method of deciding 
when to sell; (4), the reorganization of certain 
business practices in accounting, pooling, etc.; 
(5), establishing a reserve; (6), changing the 
central’s commission from a percentage to a 
flat per package charge, together with other 
detailed items. 


Give the Consumer What He Wants 


One of the most important lessons learned 
by the Association is that it must either give 
the public what it wants the way it wants it, 
or be prepared to spend a large sum of money 
to convince the public that it ought to want 
something different. These two ways are al- 
ways open to the seller, first, find out what 
the consumer wants and how he wants it and 
then givé him what he wants, first of course 
convincing him that you have it; second, de- 
cide for the consumer what he ought to want 
and convince him that you have something 
better than what he has been buying. The 
Danish cooperatives selling butter to English 
housewives follow the first alternative. Mrs. 
Britisher wants to see the butter she buys dug 
out of tubs, so the Danes sell butter to English 
retailers in tubs, instead of pound prints which 
they might theoretically decide were better. 

To Discontinue Quarter Inch Sizing 

The Cooperative Packing Association chose 
the second method. It decided that the apple 
consumer ought to buy his apples quarter-inch 
sized and not faced, the same uniform size all 
through the barrel. To be sure, he was used 
to buying them well faced and with a mini- 
mum size only usually two and,a half inches 
and up, all in the same barrel. Many growers 


‘ingly to abandon quarter-inch sizing. 


and a few dealers still believe that the cone 
sumer is wrong in his preference for the mine 
imum size well faced pack and regret exceed- 
They, 
are probably right theoretically. Practically, 
the Association’s experience shows that the 
buyer will not pay a premium to cover the 
additional cost of quarter-inch sizing. He will 
take it when he can get the larger sizes only or 
at the same or sometimes a smaller price. He 
is not sold on the idea. One wholesaler, who 
believes that the idea is sound and will event- 
ually be accepted by the consumer, and who 
is competent to express an opinion, says that 
it would take a half million dollars to sell 
quarter-inch sizing to the trade. Western New, 
York growers freely admit that they have not 
the half million to spend. A homely maxim 
sums this situation up: “Don’t bite off more 
than you can chew.” 


The Association has therefore adopted, al- 


though with some reluctance, the only possible 
policy under the circumstances, and discon- 
tinued the practice of quarter-inch sizing as 
formerly employed, and will hereafter pack its 
fruit to conform to the general trade practice 
of a two and a half inch minimum pack. Some 
few exceptions may be made to this general 
practice and when it seems desirable. This 
change also involves discontinuing Cataract 
Brand because it is so associated with quarter- 
inch sizing by the trade that the two cannot 
be separated. The Association has offered 
prizes for a new brand name which will em- 
body the idea of helpfulness, quality and flavor 
rather than geographical location. The new, 
brand will be faced, not with the idea of de- 
ception but of good merchandising display. 
Good facing is only advertising and must be 
backed up by the uniform quality for which 


the brand stands. a 
Identifying Each Grower's Fruit 4 
One of the most difficult problems with 


which the Association has had to deal is that 
of assembling the members’ fruit in uniform 
cars of approximately the same keeping qual- 
ity. It is common knowledge that there is 
wide variation in the keeping quality of apples 
due to soil, location, cultivation, handling and 

other causes and espec- 





ciation members and 
talked with local boards 
of directors. Other in- 
vestigators visited the 
trade in several large 
markets and_ studied 
the reputation of the 
Association’s pack with 
the buyers. Finally, 
they reported their 
findings and recom- 
mendations to the di- 
rectors and later to the 
Board of Representa- 





It is naturally a 
source of gratification 
to the Board of Direc- 
tors that most of its 
own plans and propos- 
als were confirmed by 








ially to the time elaps- 
ing between picking 
and packing into stor- 
age. The dealer meets 
this problem by select- 
ing the orchards he 
buys for immediate 
shipment or for stor- 
age. The Association 
must take all the fruit 
of all of its members, 
Moreover, after pack- 
ing the lots of fruit 
lose their identity and 
are mixed in the stor- 
age. Hereafter, each 
grower’s fruit will be 
identified by a number 
which is to be stamped 
on the packed barrel, 
It will be the local 








this independent study 


(Continued on page 644) 
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What Cooperatives Can Do 


FTER a recent study of marketing condi 
BA tices in New York City, the Department 
of Agriculture reported that it costs more to 
haul a sack of potatoes in New York City than 
to transport it by freight from a farm a thous 
and miles away. This illustrates in a nutshell 
the chief reason for the great difference be- 
tween producers’ and consumers’ prices. The 
Department found a spread ot some 47 pei 
cent between wholesale and retail prices due 
to the heavy costs of distribution in New 
York. These costs include trucking charges, 
railroad switching costs, loading, unloading, 
credit and delivery service. New York 1s, of 


course .worse than most cities because of its 
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size and because of its great length and nar 
row width. But the same costs hold to a le 
er extent everywhere. 

The chief reason why these costs are so high 
is the high price of labor. Labor is of course 


( 
employed all the way along the line with high 
pay and short hours, with the result that ever) 


time the product is touched it leaps in price 
What is the answer to the problen 

In our opinion there is nothing 
result in startling reductions of this spread 
between producers’ and consumers’ prices. As 
long as people insist upon living 


’ 
such large numbers it will cost a lot to ge 


their supplies to them. One magazine write 
has suggested that the answe de-centraliza 
tion, that there are too many peopl in the city 
and not enough in the country Another: 
writing on the same subject, has said that this 


de-centralization will come when the aer 
plane is perfected so that men may work in the 
cities but-live a hundred miles from them tn 
the country. 
However that may be for the luture, Wwe of 








the present must look to some other remedy, 
and the only ones that we see, at least while 
the labor costs remain so high, are small e 

omies all the long the line Incidentally 
this is where the greatest service Of coopera 
tives should be. A reason why some people 
have become discouraged with cooperation is 


because it has not succeeded in cutting out as 
much of the spread as farmers hoped-it would. 
This is unfair because the best cooperative or- 
ganization in the world cannot alter the fac 
that a tremendous amount of costly service 
must be performed between the producers and 
the consumers But an efficient cooperatiye 
can cut down the costs. 

Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell is reported to 
have said in a recent speech in Washington 
that if the cooperatives work hard enough they 
may find some way to save the farmers a 
nickel or two here and there. What Dr. War- 
rent meant is that the greatest service of the 
cooperatives is in the way of small econamies 
and in better marketing service. This may be 


done first by the cooperative keeping its own 
house in order by cutting expenses to a mini 


mum and in reducing overhead; second, by 
inaugurating such better marketing methods 
as raising the quality of the farmer’s product 
and by practicing better grading and packing; 
third, by informing itself and its membership 
about the market so that it can properly dis- 
tribute its members’ products on the market 
in such a way as to avoid gluts; and fourth, by 
businesslike negotiations with the buyers of 
farm products ,not to interfere with the law of 
supply and demand, but to see that the farmer 
gets a price that the demand justifies. 


Fruit Organization On Right Principles 
VERYONE interested in marketing, and 
that includes every farmer, will want to 

read M. C. Burritt’s feature article in this issue 
on how the Western New York Fruit Growers 
have completed their re-organization and are 
now squared away for business. The mem- 
bers and officers of this organization have had 
their courage with them. They found out that 
they could not go on as they were and instead 
of giving up in despair, they backed up and 
started up all over again. We have followed 
their work very closely and we have found 
that in their re-organization they have taken 
into careful consideration nearly every right 
fundamental principle of cooperation that has 
been gained by all cooperatives during the 
last ten years 

One of the things that the Western Fruit 
Growers did was to call upon the experts of 

» Department of Agriculture to make a care- 
fa investigation and study of just what had 
been done by the Association, what its mis- 
takes and successes were, and to make recom- 
mendations for future action. The Depart- 
ment made this study and in a very frank 
report suggested what the Association could 
do and could not do if it hoped for success. 
The recommendations have been put into prac- 
ice, 

Incidentally, the Department of Agriculture 
did what the Department of Commerce never 
could do. The men in the Department of Agri- 
culture are experts who thoroughly understand 
farming and farm problems and it is because 

Department of Commerce never can right- 

y understand such problems that supervision 
of cooperative work always should be kept in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

We have just attended a very successful 
innual meeting of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing Associa- 
tion. A report of the meeting will be found on 
page 639. There was real enthusiasm evident, 
enthusiasm based upon common sense, with 
no illusions about what the organization could 
do and what it could not do. On this enthus- 
iasm of the membership, plus the efficiency 
1 common sense knowledge of the directors 
and officers, we predict that this organization 
will build a real s 


uccess, 


The State Parks Controversy 


OVERNOR Smith called a_ special Ses- 
sion of the New York State Legislature 


to convene in Albany on Monday night, June 
22nd, in an effort to reach some agreement on 
what body shall control the State parks and 
the money which will be expended in extend- 
ing and improving them. 

It will be remembered that at the election 
last fall, the voters approved a bond issue of 
$15,000,000 for developing and extending the 
parks of the State. If this money is properly 
expended, it will mean much to both country 
and city folks in furnishing and preserving the 
beauty spots throughout the State for the 
enjoyment of everyone. 

Naturally, it is important that this large 
sum of money be expended to the best advan- 
tage. During the last legislative session there 
was a bitter controversy between the iegis- 
lative leaders and Governor Smith over the 
control and management of the parks and the 
method of expending money for park develop- 
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ment. The legislative leaders insisted, and 
still maintain, that this contrel-should be given 
to the State Land Board. This Board consists 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the State Engi- 
neer, the Speaker of the Assembly, the State 
Treasurer, the Secretary of State, the Comp- 
troller, and the Attorney General. The State 
Park Council is a much large- body consisting 
of the heads of the unpaid Regional Park Com- 
missions, with the Conservation Commissioner, 
the President of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, the Director of the 
State Museum, and a large number of other 
well-known men from many different pro- 
fessions throughout the State. 

We believe that the Governor is right. The 
Land Board is political in character, it has no 
facilities for managing the parks, its members 
were not elected for that purpose, and have 
little time or opportunity to study park man- 
agement. It they did acquire the necessary 
knowledge, a new election would likely put in 
a new set of men who would have to start all 
over again. Anyway, if the amendment to 
consolidate the State departments is approved 
by the people this fall, as it should be, the 
Land Board will undoubtedly be abolished. On 
the other hand,the Park Council is not 
particularly political in character and its mem- 
bership is composed of many public spirited 
men, some of whom have spent years in 
studying park management and layout. 

However, we believe that both the Governor 
and the Legislature are open to criticism for 
not settling the matter during all of last winter 
when thev were in session. This is the time to 
keep government expenditures down, and a 
special session costs a lot of money. Further 
than this, if an agreement could not be reached 
during the regular session, it is doubtful if it 
will be in a special session, and it would seem, 
therefore, that it would have been better busi- 
ness to have held the matter back until the 
coming regular session this winter 


Milliman General Manager of the Fruit 
Growers 


HE Board of Directors of the Western 
New York Fruit Growers’ Cooperative 
Packing Association has just hired Thomas E, 
Milliman to become their general manager. 
If this fruit organization had searched the 
country over, it is doubtful if it could have 
found a man better fitted in every way to fill 
this position than Mr. Milliman. He grew up 
on a farm in Western New York and has been 
familiar from his earliest childhood with the 
many problems of the fruit farmers. As a 
County Agent for several years in Orange 
County, he won the appreciation and regard of 
thousands of the Orange County farmers. So 
great was his success that he was promoted to 
be Assistant County Agent Leader of Farm 
Bureaus of New York State, and went from 
this position as Manager of the Membership 
Service Department of the Dairymer 1’s League, 
which position he has held for several years. 
Tom Milliman is honest, sincere, and a hard 
worker. He knows the cooperative business 
as well as any man. He has ability and he 
knows farmers and the problems that they 
have to meet.° We congratulate both the 
Western New York Fruit Growers and Mr. 
Milliman on making a connection that we be- 
lieve will work out with benefit to all con- 
cerned, 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
STORY that is about as old as the auto- 
A mobile that ran over a dog and killed him. 
Turning to a nearby farmer who was mourn- 
fully gazing at the dead dog, the motorist 
handed him a five-dollar bill and said: 

“I am awiully sorry, sir, but take this and 
get yourself another dog. “ 

After the motorist had driven on, the farmer 
stood looking at the dog and, scratching his 
head, said: ae 

“NOW I WONDER WHO OWNED 
THAT DOG!” 


Ce ee, ee ee oT 


—_ ~~ Ce i ote Oe me bee Oe 
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“The Worst Mistake I Ever Made” 


Some More Interesting Letters from Real Life 


HE worse mistake I ever made? If it 

was not the worse, it was the biggest. 

It might have been fatal. I recoil from 

the thought of the consequences that 
may have developed from a too hasty act, a most 
unfortunate incident that became a_ stumbling 
block in my life ever after. Call it what you may, 
temper, mental urge, nervous tension, the loss of 
my self control for a moment resulted in an in- 
jury to an innocent boy and a blight on my 
career. 

It happened a score of years ago. I was a 
teacher in a grade school in a fair sized village. 
In addition to my regular class assignment, I was 
placed in charge of the physical cul- 


classed amongst the little ones and placed in the 
rear, I simply stood still and let the others pass 
on without calling the attention of the corporal. 
This was my mistake. The farmer saw us and 
complained to the head. The roll was called and 
all who had disobeyed were ordered to come to 
the front. All obeyed and formed in line. Begin- 
ning with the oldest, the head strapped each boy 
with all the strength and skill acquired by long 
practice and constant practice. When he finished, 
there were one hundred tingling hands, I had 
kept my seat. 

“Did you cross the wall?” said he. 

“No, sir.” 


the class interested during study hours as well as 
other times. Being one of the girls, I had a 
good chance to hear what the girls thought of 
their teacher and I did hear many things, what we 
call “gossip.” 
When it came to elect our teacher, we called 
a special meeting to elect our future teacher. [ 
was in my teens and thought myself old enough 
to pass opinion upon any subject that came up. 
When it came my turn to say if our present 
teacher was to be our future one, I said, “No. 
She is gossiped about and we ought to have a 
teacher whose name is above reproach.” So they, 
did as I suggested and got a new teacher. 
The consequence was not at all to 





ture work. I never was athletically 
inclined and the task that was dele- 
gated to me was very distasteful. 
But I tried to be a good soldier and 
did my level best to lead the classes 
through their drills. 

It was summer—a few weeks and 
school would be dismissed for the 
summer recess. The day was hot 
and sultry. I felt irritable. It was 
not due to the disobedience of the 
students for they were everything a 
man could ask. There was some urge 
within me that seemed to drive me to 
do something, but I did not know 
what. I wanted to strike out. I left 
the platform in the front of the 
gymnasium and walked along that 
file of boys standing at attention. 
Suddenly something snapped in the 
back of my head, things seemed to 
have gone black—what happened I 
scarcely can recall. Why—I never 
can explain. That urge came over 
me to strike out at anything. Nearest 
me stood a boy about II or I2 years 
of age. My arm flew out and I 
struck him all too hard, driving him 
against the solid masonary room in 
which we were. He did not expect 
the action—I saw that the moment it 
happened. He was a stout boy and 
his awkwardness added to the unex- 
pected attack, prevented his saving 


himself. He fell head foremost 
against the stone wall. He was 
hurt—I could see it. 

There was a brief hearing. The 


boy's classmates testified against me. 
I had no explanation to make. In 
a few days a communication came 
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By Winsor McCay 


my liking. Some of the girls who 
were there for a good time and not 
for study lost interest and dropped 
out, and others looked upon me as 
a tale-bearer, and do yet. Besides, it 
hurt the teacher very much to have 
the girls go back on ber. There 
never has been the interest there was 
before. Last but not least, it was 
all brought about by the meanest and 
lowest of things in this world, “Gos- 
sip,” the most cruel of all to our, 
character. Never gossip or believe 
gossip, for if we do we are breaking 
one of the commandments, the sixth, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 








Left School Too Soon 


HE greatest mistake of my life 

was when I left High School 
at the age of sixteen. My father 
died when I was nine years old. [ 
worked for farmers for my board 
and clothes and went to school. 
People were very kind to me. If 
seldom saw my mother as she was 
living in another village, taking care 
of my two little sisters. At the 
age of fourteen I began to work for, 
a man who owned two large farms 
near a village. I was to have my, 
board and clothes and attend High 
School. I had already passed my 
preliminary examinations direct from 
rural school. I entered High School 
about a month after the opening. I 
did not get my chance on the farm 
till then. I got along very nicely 








informing me that I had been trans- 
ferred to another school of lower rating. My 
reputation went before me. I have never been 
able to recover the lost ground. I have provided 
well for my family but had it not been for my 
loss of self-control I would have been able to have 
advanced far beyond my present situation. That 
is not all. I cannot but help thinking of that boy 
—and whether it affected him in any way. I have 
a boy of my own and know how I would feel and 
act—too vigorously perhaps—if a teacher were to 
treat him as I attacked that student. It was one 
time when I really lost my self control. 

[t was my most costly error. I hope my ex- 
perience will help others to think twice before 
they do likewise. 





Sent to ‘‘Coventry”’ 


A T the school I attended the boys were formed 
into a company and drilled during the noon 
hour by the seniors who acted as officers. The 
head master warned us to desist from climbing 
over into neighboring wheatfields. Very severe 
punishment was promised for disobedience. 

For some time this warning was observed. 
Then one day we were ordered over the wall. 
I remembered the promised punishment and being 


He appealed to the officers. 

“Yes. He was ovér every time.” 

“Hold out your hand.” 

When I had gotten the same as the others, he 
doubled the punishment for lying, as he believed. 
That was not all. When school was dismissed 
I was court-martialed for (a) desertion, on my 
own evidence and (b) for failing to stand up and 
support the company by sharing in its punishment. 

I was then punished again and sent to 
“Coventry” until the holidays. 

The head was told of his mistake afterwards 
by someone who had seen me leave the ranks. It 
is forty years since the above occurred but I have 


never again made the mistake of leaving any . 


doubt as to where I stood. 


The Evil of Gossip 


HE worst mistake I ever made was made a 

few years ago when I was a young girl and 

a member of an organized class in a country 
Sunday School. It was time to elect new officers 
and teacher. The teacher we had was a well- 
educated, married lady, who was a leader in 
church affairs and made a fine teacher. She 
understood the Bible and knew just how to keep 





even though I entered the classes 
late. We had good instructors. I made 
all my subjects some with honors, the first year. 

The second year started off with promise. I en- 
foyed the work on the farm and the work at 
school. But others were making money and I 
had but little. So I decided to go to work on a 
large dairy farm for big wages. What a mistake! 
Many people told me not to do so. But I thought 
I knew best. So I left High School without com- 
pleting the second year. 

I have since seen my error, but it has taken 
many years of home study and summer school 
work to accomplish what I could easily have done 
in three years in my teens. 





Failure to Keep Accounts 


I believe any one starting out in life without 
keeping accounts makes the worst mistake of all. 
Either indoors or out, it surely pays. We have 
tried both ways and know whereof we speak. We 
are farmers and started out keeping no accounts 
whatever. At last we decided to try the ace 
counting system. It has been very satisfactory, 
and such surprises it brings! You just cannot 
imagine until once you try. We will not go back 
to the old way again. It surely does take time 
to be sure, but the time is well spent. 4 
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OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS 


THEY COST NO MORE—AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE. Chicks from oo 
hatchery come up to the standard set by Ohio State University for purebred 













chicks. They have been inspected and have stood the test. Order today 
for immediate delivery, or send for catalog. Order our chicks and feel safe 
Prices (Postpaid) on 25 50 100 500 1000 
8 C Wh,. Br., & Buff Leghorns $2.5 5o $4 = $9.00 $42.00 § 80.00 
8 C. Mottled Anconas . 2.50 4.7 9.00 42.00 80.00 
Bik. Minorcas, Bd. Rocks, & C & 
RC. Reds 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.00 100.00 
White Rocks, White Wyand ottes 3.75 7.00 13.50 62.00 120.00 
8. C Bull & White Orpingtons 3.75 7.00 13.50 62.00 120.00 
Jersey Black Giants in, GOO tin Bite POV GSS th 5.00 10.00 20.00 $7.00 195.00 
Heavy assorted (Not Accred ited) . apo since tctaun 2.50 4.25 8.00 40.00 80.00 
Light assorted (Ne as me lited) 2.00 3.25 6.00 30.00 60.00 
Immediate shipme 0% live delivery guaranteed. 
Wwo.r WATCHING. 4 sateoing co. DEPT GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





PENN SYLVAN IA CHICKS 


BIG, STURDY, HEARTY ( HI K S from pure bred, inspec heavy laying Socks. Prices are Post- 

paid Live Delivery Guarar 
Varicti 25 5 100 500 

& Cc White ‘& Brown Leghorns ..... $8.50 $40.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks eevcces 10.50 50.00 
Rhode Island Reds ......seeees 10.50 50.00 
Mixed Chicks for Broilers ... 8.50 40.00 
Bank Referer You take no chance 

MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARZ), CUNGOVILLE, PA, 



























= - - 7 
EARLY SUMMER AND HARVEST HATCHCD CHICKS Vea € ve J 
100% Live Delivery Guar Postpaid priccs +e | c 1c) 50) 1000 
White, Brown, Buf and Dlack Lea 
Black Minoreas ‘ - : $5.02 $9.09 $22.09 $80.00 
[Ce-red & Wh. Rock s. Cc &@ 8 C. Reds, 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orping 
: 8. S& Hamburg 2.00 58.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
A Watch every Monday until July 15th You # make Eood money on these Chicks at these prices Order 
Sight from this ad. Ref. City Nat! nk To bels f rders pr y pa first, second and third choice, in 
ee of riage t va y* All on a , < i for Cat Z 
LANTZ HATCHERY, BOX 8 TIFFIN, OHIO Established 1906 





eglr’s “THOR-O-BRED” 
Schwegler’s -O- Baby Chicks 
“LIVE AND LAY" 

They live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
flocks, that have thrived and gained in vigor for generations. 
» They lay because they are from selected. tested and culled 
high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R.1. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 12c. and up. Order early. 

_ 100 live delivery, Postpaid. Members of International Baby 
4 Chick Association. Write now for our FREE CHICK BOOK. 
Or eon 28 Ov + reetiecetey —cematba 204 Nort ‘ 


One-Half Million Guaranteed BA RY CHIX 


Chicks for 1925 





From heavy laying free range Socks 





B C6 Welte ME cccccccccesesss $ 8.00 per 100 
English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, & ¢ Brown lz vn anevres mavens 10:00 ber 100 
813 and $15 per hundred; Brown | and Buff s ¢ RL Red : aimaugnnine coke 10.00 per 100 | 
Leghorns, $13; Barred and W! Rocks, pg rc Mix Chix 7.00 per 10¢ 
Single and Rose Comb Reds $1: Park's Special pric n 500 and 1000 lots 
Barred Rocks, $16: Rhode Islan a ‘Whites, 1 paid safe delivery guaranteed. 
Silver Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
B18: White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, J. W. NACE, RICHFIELD, PA., BOX 161 
$17; Single and Rose Comb Anconas, $13 to ™ 
$15: Licht Rrahmas, $22: Jersey Black VIGOROUS QUALITY CHICKS FROM FREE RANGE 
Giants, $30 Sr ld unts on 500 and America’s Greatest layers. Order Direct 
1000 lots Wycko® and Tanered Leghorns Se each 
Pa R s and Ower SUED ccccccoceeees lle each 
Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 8 rd Mottled A da a an te etal ded 10¢ each 
for it and get t! particulars s we re Mar Regal White, Wyand l2e each 
booking orders now. Prepa 100 Live D ry 
WM. D. SEIDEL, Bex 17 Was hingtonville, Pa. 





New London Hatchery MAMMOTH BRONZE DAY OLD 


BOX A, NEW LONDON. oHIO _SUREEYS for June ayenre 4 





























s five 2 twelve to twelve ndred orders 
FROM FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED FoR Heavy “led and satisfac Guarantees 
EGG PRODUCTION JAMES J. CUMMINGS PLYMOUTH. ©. HL 
White Leghorr $8 per 100 aia 
Brown Leghor $8 pr 100 JERSEY BLACK GIANTS Chi “k 
Rarred Rocks 3 100” MAY DELIVERY ICKS 
th ie Reds o 10 per ) - ~— = 
Mixed Chicks $7 per 100 $22 per 100: $11 per 50; $5.50 per 25. Safe 
Postage paid Live arrival quar. @@livery guaranteed. You can buy no bet- 
an - ' ~ Pee _-. aie . svar ter utility Giants at any price We breed 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM pnd Rates Fedrick's verscy, Biack Glante 
Ex« li sively Order from ad, or send for 
Richfeld - - . - Pa oat 
PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 
BABY CHICKS Aatched by the dest Flemington, N. J. 
ystem of incubation 
See clock. Raned, White Gn pipe clase, tred-te- RELIABLE CHICKS 
Minorea White Wyandot ea wh From Free Range Stock 
Browr Buf? Leghor A e Br Per 100 50 25 
ers—Te each. Safe delivery guarantecd by prepaid | Mixed $6.00 $3.25 $2.00 
parce] post Ww t e e . 8.00 4.25 2.50 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, wunoa, wv. fe 1100 STS 335 
— Spe | prices on ‘7 lots. Delivery 





LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Bo> 


JONES 























Millerstown, Pa 12 
aaa ROCK alapnaeinigg 
Prom mM bre: nspecte ; 
i itest records 3 + « + e095 BABY CHIX - ed io a . = ~ = 
251 I br ler of | 1 Rock Guarant Postpaid pr n 25 50 100 
in the East. 80 acres devoted t t 2? Ramee -vesccsenee Se Tee 
K I Red cwean ee 5.50 10 
Catalog. - C. JONES, seeegclomn, DOL, Wane Pirmecth Recs ’s......: 3.50 650 12.00 
W Wyand B « cocccce OO 6.50 12.00 
pass Clee A ee ft wipree ‘Cat —<« °° 
live deliv gua er Pree ata j on larger 
=p S.C. White, But & Br mt ghortt $ 8 NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
y B. P. Rocks, White Rocks, A Box 102 Bellefonte, Pa. 
~ ) Buff Rocks, R. I. Reds, BL M ) 
Ny wi Wyandottes and Buf 0 a5 .000 — WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas. 
7 Odds & Ends, $7 per 100. I y M 8.00 ck, Eggs, low. Catalo 
Rie feet ade Save time. Booklet free PIONEER FARMS. Telfera, Pa. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Bex 1, Becyres, Ohio. 
Barred lymouth Rocks, 10 h 
: = te Leghorns .... 8¢ CHICKS ** Cc wue pF ~~] ge — 
BABY CHICKS ; . wn Leg . Se Mixed Te each Postage prepaid 100% live delivery 
§ Rocks Qc Te Special prices on guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for circular. 
: ) ! 10 1) lots Pi e ch hk are from our free WEVIN STUCK, 
it stock 00% i de teed 
Pr ty i to door Order fr 3 _ M = » for MecAlisterville, Pa. 
free r CHESTER VALLEY HATCHERY. Bex 51, 
McAlisterville, Pa e Ss. C& W. Leg. Te B. P 
S pretty CRACKS Rocks sc. Mina te 100% 
Barred Rock CHICKS " be og Live Delive ry Guars nieens € a. doder Ao rt ‘ 
ng chix Prompt ndvy r reul Free VALLEY VIEW 
' i guarantced. POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, McAlis- 
$ W. KLINE, "BOX 40, MIDDLECREEK, PA. terville, Pa., R. N. J. Ehrenzelier, Prop. 
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When You Sell Eggs 


Things That Affect the Price You Receive 


NY eggs good, 
bad or medicore, 
will find some sort of a market some 
where, BUT the price is determined by 
the quality. In this one respect the farm 
egg in general has a chance to show im- 
provement. I am basing my conclusion on 
an hour’s conversation I had with a com- 
mission man in New York City. During 
the course of our conversation we went 
over in minute detail the failings of farm 
eggs; to make 
better prices in 
this market. And 
could go into 
details, for 
some of 


we 
minute 

I knew 
his customers 
my own community 
and I knew further 
that they were not 
satished with the 
prices that they re- 





L. H. Hiscock ceived for their 

eggs. Now I was 

listening to the other side; what a com- 

mission man actually has to sell in the 

way of eggs or else receive a black name 
for his low prices. 

For a moment let us take a look at the 
specifications for New York eggs. That 
city wants fresh eggs of good size, uni- 
formly or evenly graded, with a pale or 


candle, al- 
infertile, 


almost invisible yolk under the 


ways clean but never washed, 

and with sound, strong shells. In addi- 
tion, it likes to have these eggs packed 
neatly in clean flats, fillers and pads. 
Every case that reaches the commission 
man is gone over for the above mentioned 
points; that is, enough of the eggs are 


candled—put in front of a light to show 
the 


their interior condition—to set price. 
For every point they fail in, the price per 
dozen comes down accordingly. In other 
words, it is an impossibility to get the 
top price if these eggs were not right in 
the first place. 
What Candling Reveals 

To give you some illustrations. A fer- 
tile egg hot summer weather will show 
some signs of germination in forty-eight 
hours. If eggs have been left in the nests 
all day during the hot weather and then 
shipped during more hot weather, the air 
cell in the end of the egg will be large 
and the color of the yolk will be dark. If 
your eggs have been washed, the size of 
the air cell will increase twice as fast as 
in the normal unwashed egg; washing 
destroys the bloom or natural covering 
on the shell so that air sweeps into the 
egg more rapidly. Dirty cases and fillers 
may taint an egg or cause mould. 


Perhaps it may be argued that the New 
York market strictest market in the 
rld on eggs. Very well. But, if eggs 
are packed along the specifications outlined 
also true that they would be 
a good reception in any other 
for most of the trouble can be 
eliminated with satisfaction to any con- 
sumer, New York City or any other place. 


is the 
wi 
above, it is 
of 
market, 


sire 


The main trouble is that a farmer does 
not have time or will not take the time 
with his hens. As a matter of fact, the 


time involved in checking your eggs would 
amount to than ten minutes a day, 
and you would have a good chance of re- 
for your 


less 


ceiving more mon eggs. 


How 


ey 
to Candle at Home 


If there is a flash light or bull’s eye on 
the farm, take it after dark and sit down 
with your eggs. By placing the lighted 
end in your pilm and closing your hand 
around it you have a good machine for 
candling. Close thumb and finger 
over the glass or lighted end so that there 
will be left a hole about as large as a 
quarter. Place the big end of the egg 
in the formed by your finger and 


you 


cavity 


By L. H. HISCOCK 


in” 


thumb, and you can 
see what the insideof 
the egg looks like and the size of the air 
cell, which will cast a shadow in this end. 
In five minutes, with a little practice, you 
can run through a goodly number of eggs, 
and you will see just what their quality 
is internally. It is not necessary to candle 
all of them; a few will tell the story. 


Get Rid of the Rooster 


If you do not want to bother to do this, 
you may be going ahead blindly, but you 
can still improve your eggs in other ways. 
For example, if you buy your stock as 
baby chicks, never keep a rooster; they 
are absolutely worthless to you and hens 
lay just as well without them; they simply 
consume feed. On the other hand, when 
you are hatching your own chicks, a 
male bird becomes a necessity. The hatch- 
ing «s, however, over before real hot 
weather arrives. This gives you a chance 
to either dispose of your birds or else pen 
them rather than leave them with the 
hens. One male bird can materially affect 
the price on any case of eggs during hot 
weather. 

In a like manner setting hens tan do 
you a good deal of damage. As an econ- 
omical proposition, provided you are not 
hatching at the time, it will pay you to 
break them up and get them back on the 
job laying. If you leave them on the nests, 
they tend to germinate fertile eggs or they 
tend to heat infertile eggs, causing dark 
yolks and a big increase in the of 
the air cell. 


size 


Collect Eggs Twice a Day 


When the weather is hot, it will help, 
if you take up the eggs twice a day. The 
very fact that hens are on and off the 
nest all day is enough to cause heating 
in an egg, for the laying day is a long 
one during the spring and summer. When 
these eggs are gathered, keep them in the 
coolest place you can find on the farm 
and ship them away as often as you can 
fill a case. 

If these few simple things can be ac- 
complished, you will do much to better 
the quality of your eggs. After all, it 
does not require such a lot of time, and 
-successful in the elimination 
elements, save perhaps one: 
yolk color. This depends not only on heat 
and cold but also on feed. If you eliminate 
the heat part, it will be a big help in your 
average price, and, if your eggs are good 
the commission man can 


you can be 
of all these 


in other respects, 
forgive much if the yolk color is not too 
pronounced. 


How You Pack Is Important 


There is 
serves a li 


one other question that de- 
ttle attention and this is pack- 
ing eggs. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
some time ago published an_ excellent 
article on this problem. The point I wish 
to stress is this: use the very best ship- 
ping cases available. Where second hand 
cases, flats, fillers, etc. are used and 
damage results, you cannot collect any 
money from the express company. A filler 
that has been used once tends to be weak 
on the ends; the chance of breakage, there- 
fore, is increased. If there is any break- 
age in New York, the case is inspected 
by express authorities before its sale; 
you have no chance, therefore, of estab- 
lishing a claim if you were in the wrong. 
Second-hand cases, that is, the outside part, 
can be used if the ends of the case are 
At a reasonable price you can 
obtain new flats, fillers, and pads from 
poultry supply dealers and use these in 
your second-hand cases. It is a good form 
of insurance, because it will give you a 
chance to collect for reasonable damage. 
When eggs are unusually large, you cam 
increase the depth of the case by nailing 
an inch strip on the ends and center. Also 
your poultry supply agent can procure 

(Continued on Page 636) 


wired. 
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Shall We Feed With 
Pasture? 


HERE is a very common feeling 
among dairymen that pasture grass 
is the one perfect balanced ration for 
dairy cows and to a certain extent this 
feeling is justified. In addition to its 
fine feeding value, grass has another 
valuable characteristic in that it is one 
of the cheapest feeds for the dairy herd. 
We all know how production jumps 
when the cows are turned out to pasture, 
but unfortunately when a dry spell 
comes, there is a gradual but sure drop 
in proditction. Flies irritate the cows, 
and the grass becomes tough and 
unpalatable as well as lacking quantity. 
Thereupon the dairyman is faced with 
the annual question, “Will it pay me to 
feed some grain this summer, or shall I 
take what I can get without feeding.” 
The answer depends on several facts 
and conditions, and to a large extent 
must be answered by each farmer in 
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PASTURE 


How cows shrunk that were fed pasture 
only They give 46 pounds of milk on 
August 1 for every 100 pounds produced 
on June 

















terms of his own farm. It may pay 
one man, but not add to the profits of 
his neighbor. The relative prices of 
grain and milk must be _ considered. 
Through long years of experience, dairy- 
men have concluded that little profit 
can be obtained by feeding grain to 





cows can get at least as 
much lred pounds of milk,, as 
they are obliged to pav for a hundred 


pounds of fecd 


Grain Reduces Rate of Shrinkage 

There is the fact to consider that in 
addition to the immediate increase in 
milk flow, the cows will shrink in pro 
duction more slowly if grain is fed, and 
will continue to produce longer than if 
they are compelled to depend entirely on 
7. 


pasture grass. There is some evidence 
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When cows were fed grain with grass 
they dropped to 68 pounds of milk on 
August for every 100 pounds produced on 
June 1. 





»w that they will produce more 
ik the following year, if fed grain dur- 
he summer. To demonstrate this, 
‘ornell station divided a herd into 
» lots, feeding one grain but giving 10 
1 to the other group. The ones get- 
ting grain produced a pound more milk 
for each pound of grain given them, 
which might lead to the conclusion that 
it did not pay. But in addition to the 
gain in milk, they also gained in body 
weight, and the following summer with 
the same care given to both groups, 
those that had received the grain the 
previous summer produced 16% more 
milk than the cows that had been given 
no grain. 
The conclusion of several experiment 
tations is that it does not pay to feed 





(Continued on Page 641) 


Whenever you buy a bag of dairy 
feed, you must depend upon the 
integrity of its manufacturer. Upon 
him you must rely—no matter what 
you purchase. It is his responsi- 
bility to make the name on a sack 
of feed represent real feeding values, 
as well as high and uniform quality. 
He stakes his business success on 
every bag of feed he makes. 


You Buy Feed, 
Not a Formula 


It can make no difference to you 
whether a list of ingredients and 
proportions is printed on the tag or 
not. Names and quantities of feed 
stuffs do not insure quality. Arith- 
metic cannot guarantee results. 


We recognize our responsibility to 
dairymen in the manufacture of 
Larro. All the experience, ability 
and facilities of this company are 
devoted to giving you the one thing 
in which you are interested—the 
largest possible profit from every 
dollar spent for feed. 


To this end we developed the Larro 
formula on our own Research 
Farm. Years of experiment and 














practical feeding tests have proved 
it will keep cows healthy and pro- 
duce milk both economically and in 
large quantity. This formula wil} 
never be changed unless constant) 
research develops and proves a 
better one. 


With the same care we have per- 
fected the manufacture of Larro. 
Our mills are equipped with labora- 
tory facilities to safeguard you 
against inferior quality; with special 
blending, mixing and weighing 
machinery to insure uniformity; 
with electro-magnetic equipment to 
guarantee safety for your cows 
from dangerous particles of iron 
and steel. 


More Value, 
Dollar for Dollar 


The result is value in Larro—valuc 
that you can measure definitely by 
returns in dollars and cents; value 
that is constant no matter how 
markets vary. 


The experience of a large and 
growing army of Larro users is 
daily proving the real economy of 
Larro quality. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Ch rt 


THE SAFE RATION FOR DAIRY COWS (?@ 











CATTLE BREEDERS 








Stannox Farm 


i A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R. records of cows now in our herd is 
10677.98 lbs. milk, 547.24 ibs. fat. We have for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service. 

For particulars write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 

Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
















Ae \ as 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
HEADQUARTERS Jor HERBFORDS 
DURHAM - CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and -weral well 
ored heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for beokict “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 


NEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 


PHILIP J. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman. 





ELM HILL JERSEYS 
Type—Production 


Sons and daughters of Xenia’s Suitan, 
Cows and heifers bred. Write for descrip- 
tive sale list. 


ELM HILL FARM 
Brookfield, Mass. 


HORSE BREEDERS 
FOR SALE Na ae re gister- 


lack Percheron 
Stallion. Sire weighed 2100 Ibs. at 4 
years. Dam, an imported mare, said to 
be one of the best mares in New York 
State. Price reasonable. Stallion must 
ve sold to settle an estate. FRED A, 
BLEWER, Owego, Tiog- Co., N. Y. 











BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM. 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 





rere) RAWLS Ls owe ae 











When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 





inde ymen's League Cooperative 
n announces the following 
prices tha at di alers will pay the 1¢ dur- 
ing the last half of June for t ng 
3% m the basic zone o. 201 miles 
of New York Cit lt ts 1 of 
course that the prices 1 il are 
not received by the farmer but go mto the 
pool. They are prices ¢ t the 
Leaa e 
These quotations are subject to change 
Detween time of publication and mailing 
due to conditions in the market 
a 2 Pee SEU scceaceseces 2.33 
Class 2A Fluid ¢ WE ccoecsesaces 1.80 
Eee 2 SOR CLONE cactcscciseovas 1.95 


Cla 90 


Class 3A I rated w > milk 
‘oO! e 89 


Class 3B Whole milk powd 1.80 
Cla Hard cheese other than 
Pa 6040000000008 1.7 
Class 4 prices will be based 
and American « tations on t 


League Announces May Pool Price 
The D s Li ’ 
As ciat t t 
pric 1 ded ' 
May : 
(or V’ By per 1.95'4 
Le Exper . 06% 
Ne 8 1] 1.89 
Ce | 10 
N ( 1.79 
| May 1924 
$1.40 
$1.30 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield | P 
noun t il é 
milk t 201 to 211 
Clas l $2.33 
Cla Bo Gb. db56h0sendseeweeeseuken 2.00 
Cla 7 Wht patie chad ames ead 1.65 
Cl 11 a ] } ' 
and « ‘ t York 
mar kct 
Non Pool Cooperative 
The N Pool Dairy ( p 
rat ? the foll g i 
for 3 t k ‘ y. ; 2 i, ] Z * 
Class 1 . .$2.23 
Cl iss 2 COC ee SOHO EEE EE EEE SES 2.00 
65 dA . WETTTLTTTTTT TTT Tite 1.70 


The Int tate Milk Pr y 
sociation (Philadel k 2 l 
an! in the receiv y st | ces 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zon 
the pri $2.29. 
BUTTER MARKET UNSTEADY 
CREAMERY A Yea 
SALTED June 16 June 9 Ag 
Score higher ‘ 
than extras 43 44 43 433, 43 ] 
Extras (92 sc) 43 42 42 
84-91 score 40 -42 40' ,-42', 3 $ 
Lower G'd'’s 39 -39', 39 -40 35 6 
lel, secrh +} wre , oO? 

Althoygh 1 , 
a report 1 " 
Wi 1 W m 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 





x 


S H ] P to the right heahite T 


M. ROTH & CO. 

















321 Greenwich St., W. Y. C. i> G G ~ 
W r ping Tag 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 1 
Ts $2.5 Smoking $! 1 $ Pay 
, at olen and 6 aye 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, Padecah, Ky 
WOOL-HIDES, ETC R [ s t ! Liv. 
tr s » Key Hide ( I Pa. 


Write for pr 





mar ot be said to be stez ady and 
firm. “Bu isiness 1s spotty. Some houses 
report a good turnover, others are com- 
plaining that there is not enough trading 
to effect ry clearanc In same 
q ‘ } is an increase in accumu- 
las ‘ , Som 
latior d ult the tone of the mar- 
] ty 1 Ther r ‘ 
iy here are two 
r tl In the first place the 
é hot 1 thi New York ex 
I " ») ago \ esponsi- 
ble for fal yr off in consump- 
1 } +¢ ‘ 1 
ucle $ recov yr very 
a rt t Idi 
t , is the lack of a ‘ 
r storag h 
‘ lom Spe lat 
7 ’ | 
: m 
( pr \ 
< r Vay 
t f e effected ¢ 
] The ef | 
t ibu ce 
I diate need \ h 
] irplus or ‘ r 
iré | rt a d 
p l f 
, ; 
i \ r na 
’ We ind 
R \ t 
1 
! ‘ ' } VW 
‘ » vi 
P f 
ou. a. 2 
wens total 
Ur Is , 
‘ } < ny l l 
j I, 1924 


CHEESE MARKET STEADY 


STATE A Year 
FLATS June 16 June 9 Ago 
Held fancy 2¢ 27 26! ,-27 24 25 
Held aver 25!5-26'5 25'35-26 23 -24 
Fresh, fancy 22 24 22 -23 19 20 
Fresh, av g’e 21'3 -21'> 18 18 
e } 
} not a l 
est ally ni 
1 demand iV 
d the offer 
he Moret 
} \I 
fh id n 
ce ¢ h hu 
| da ta firm 
W 1 | 1 ed ; 
veek shi \ The . 
af prim 
b ] In ta 
I 1 they \ i 
‘ n pr duc f 
t t hrink her New 
\ ‘ | ule fa N Yor! 
< r 
8 
. , 
. 
< s ) 
\ !' il 
" . Si its 1 Seatee 
' 1 
4 on Ss d 
[ 24 
2.3 < 


scarce and prices are hardening. It is in- 
teresting to compare the prices this year 
with those of last year at the same time, 
showing an increase of anywhere from 2 
to 4 cents a pound this year over last year, 


depending on the kind and quality of 
cheese. 

NEARBY EGGS HIGHER 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES dune 16 June 9 Ago 
Selected Extras 41-43 39-40 37-39 
Av’ge extras ........ 39-40 37-38 35-36 
Extra firsts ..... ° 37-38 35-36 33-34 
Firsts — 34-36 34-35 30-32 
Gathered ........... 32-37 32-36 28-33 
BROWNS 
Fancy oo 38-41 7-3 33-35 


Che market has advances « nm ne arby eggs 


of fancy quality. Lower grades are ap- 
proximately the same as they were last 
ve There are two reasons for this. 
First, there are not as many fancy nearbys 
‘ ng forward. Secondly, the hot spell 








it we have been 














experiencing has been 
sponsible for shrunken yolks and other 
nplaints that attend hot weather. Marks 
tl ordinarily sell without inspection (on 
their 1 ion) are falling into lower 
cl hieations Receipts are lighter all 
long the line and this fact is responsible 
for ne slight impri vem nt in the inter- 
mediate grades. Egg s ippers should read 
i ¢ by I H Hi scock on page O34 
this issue relative to the handling of 
; . ¢ weather 
~ f ivities are still going on but 
r ts of the U. S. Department of 
gricu e} licates that th increas¢ over 
last year’s figures is not particularly 
lensome On Ju t, th eBureau of 
\eri Economics gives a total cold 
1 the United Stat as 7,707,000 
‘ compared w 6,875,000 cases on 
Jun 1, 1924, showing an exe this year 
OV last vear of $32,000 cast 
LIVE POULTRY SELLING WELL 
FOWLS A Year 
June 16 16 June 9 Ago 
Colored 31-32 29 27-29 
Leghorn 28-30 28 26-27 
FROILERS 
Colored 50 40-42 
Leghorns 40-45 25-38 
AlIthougt t what it was 
1 Tune 1 ess fowls and 
xpress |} lling top notch 
neverthel at this writing 
con ree irly steady con- 
dition Du ending June 13 
aa \ in usuall vy increase in 
receipts f expr s broilers and this 
s responsible for a decided slump in 
Although the demand was very 
a nevertheless the burdensome offer- 
ings during the middle of the week resulted 
in a sharp decline in prices. They re- 
covered some of the last ground by the 
end of the week Tr} express receipts 
heavy et h to react upon the 
f market Colored broilers, par- 
ticularly Plymo Roe are still meet- 
g¢ a good market. Fancy Rocks will still 
ng 45c a pound, alt h the average 
ket on colored stock is from 40 to 
{2 I t have | 1 spilling the 
peak. rhe ipplies of this 
goods being extremely heavy. The 
d id at ie present tin is very Ss lec- 
, heine chiefly for t large fancy 
c 1 stock which leaves the White Leg- 
} s to go beg r, especially the smaller 
Size Unusually large Leghorns are meet- 
ne some buvers but the small birds, aver- 
aging a pound or under, are going beg- 
ging Expres [ have been selling 
£ 1] the week ending 








LEGAL AND HEBREW HOLIDAYS FOR THE YEAR 1925 


With List of Foodstuffs in Demand and the Best Market Days Preceding the 
Holidays as compiled by the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 


HOLIDAYS DATE MARKI 
I | Tuly 4 T 9 
J N " Sey 3 1 
I H ) 
I v « \ nt Ser g S 9 
cy K ) 
I . 3 ( ~ 
{ } 
] t y ( ) . 6 
tH h) 
( ] On 2 ( § 
i k N rd °0 
‘ s PD y T 9 I 19 
~ e ad ad e their c 
d ys 


COMMODITIES 


oe DEMAND 


July 2 Live broilers especially. 
7 Live fat fowls, turkeys, ducks 
ind gees 
25 All prime stock of live poultry 
especially White ghorn 
chickens and roosters. 
Oct. 2 Live ducks, fowls and fat 
grees 
8 Prime quality of all kinds of 
live poultry. 
9 Live chickens, fowls and rab- 
bits 
4 Live and dressed turkeys, | 
geese, fowls, ducks, rabbits | 
and essed m ting pigs | 
23 Live and=s dr d turkeys, | 
gee se fowia, ducks, dressed | 
suckling pigs, live rabbits, | 
and live goats 
signn s on the market on the first | 


June 13 they closed out as high as 34¢ 
for fancy colored stock. Leghorn fowls 


have not been doing as well. Since then 
the edge has turned off the market and 
values are a little lower. On June 13, 


Long Island ducks went to 24c a pound 
and at that figure had only a fair sale. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


July futures on wheat have suffered a 
decline due primarily from favorable crop 
reports from American and Canadian 
northwest. However, some early thresh- 
ing returns from Kansas are disappointing 
and these have been responsible for local 
upward turns. 








FUTURES June 16 June 9 A Year 
- Ago 
(Chicago quotat ) 
renner 1.4914 1.6634 1. isis 
GGT cossces 1.08 1.17 
Oats ; .48 -56 ‘test 
CASH GRAINS 
(Ne York Quotations) 
Wheat No. 2 
ere 1.9444 2.03' 4 1.32!4 
Corn, No. 2 
"a  Gistatdoass 1.284 1.36 1.0234 
Oats, No. 2_- - 604% -67 61 
FEEDS June 13 June 6 
Grd. Gates ..ccces. 41.00 40.00 
fh a 32.50 31.50 
H'd Bran ~ +++. .35.00 33.00 
Stand’d Mids - 35.00 33.50 
Soft W. Mids . .41.50 40.00 
Fiour Mids ... . 40.50 39.00 
ff  —=Ee ees 45.00 45.50 
Wh. Hominy ..--.. 43.50 42.75 
Yel. Hominy 43.50 43.00 
Corn Meal ........ 50.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed _..... $2.25 —_—_— 
Gluten Meal s 42.25 
36% C. S. Meal 42.50 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal 45.50 44.50 
.43% C. S. Meal ....47.50 46.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ‘ 46.60 
1: reported by the New York art- 
ment of Farms and Markets. 


HAY MARKET EASIER 


The hay market has turned considerably 
easier since last week, due primarily to 
the fact that more supplies are on hand. 
It only takes one barge to put the market 
in this condition, At the moment only the 
very finest hay will bring $25 a. 
in the New York City sheds, while No. 
is worth from $22 to $24. Fancy light 
clover mixed is worth about the same 
as No. 2 timothy. Second cutting alfalfa 


will bring $28 to $30 for No. 1, $25 to $26 
for No. 2 and $23 to $24 for No. 3. The 
et is on high grades only. 


NEW POTATOES WORK 
NORTHWARD 


The new potato crop is gradually work- 
ing northward. States and Maines are still 
arriving but they are of no consequence 
in the market. The heaviest supplies are 
coming from the Eastern Shore and Nore 
folk sections of Virginia. These are sell< 
ing up to $5 a barrel for the best stock, 
most of the going on however, 
from $4.00 to $4.50. These potatoes from 
the Eastern Shore known as the Red Star 
brand, are taking precedent over the other 
marks due to the high quality in the grad- 






steady 


business 


ing. Because of their excellent appearance, 
of this Southern stock, old potatoes are 
absolutely ignored and there 1s an accum- 
ulation of stock in the absence of active 
trading. ; 
Long Island potato prospects took a 
boom during the early part of the week 
of June 20th, when heavy showers broke 


the prolonged dry spell. East End growers 
wrried as many potatoes 





1 
1 WwW 





had been mu a 
began to show quite decidedly the effects 
or “the dry weather. 
When You Sell Eggs. 
(Continued from Page 634) 
fillers for you which are two and sevea 
sixteenth inches deep as compared with the 
standard filler which has a depth of two 
and a quarter inches. Clean flats and 
fillers are a big asset in showing to ad- 


a case of well graded eggs 

The egg the most perishable product 
in existence. The best reward for care- 
ful handling and good quality is the price 


vantage 


iS 








received. -The chance .is yours, if you 
want to take i 
SWINE BREEDERS 
PIGS FOR SAL Chester White and York 
shire crossed, Berkshires 
barrows and sows, & weeks old. Price $6.50 each. Ship 


D. on approval. No eharge for erating. 
WILLIAM J. DAILEY 


any number C. 0 


Lexington, Massachusetts. 




















On the floor ts shown Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug No. 323. The 
Ox 9-foot Size Costs only $9 40. 


The sewing room 





Facsimile of Gold Seal 


of your dreams — a pee on 
guaranteedCongoleum 


What a charming sewing room! And so 
practical! Note, for instance, the Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Rug. Would you ever dream 
that this rich, colorful floor-covering could 
be kept dust-free and new-looking simply by 
an occasional light mopping? 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 

Lint, broken threads, scraps of material— 
all the odds and ends of sewing—can be re- 
moved in a jiffy fron’ Congoleum’s smooth 
surface. No tedious, time-taking sweeping 
as is necessary with dust-collecting woven 
floor-coverings. Every busy woman will ap- 
preciate the freedom from drudgery that 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs afford. 


Patterns for Every Room 
So varied and appropriate are Congoleum 
patterns that it’s easy to find a design which 
will harmonize with any room in the home. 
There are fascinating Oriental motifs, dainty 
and charming floral effects and extremely 
neat tile and wood-block patterns. 


Lddbd 








GOLD-SEAL 


person who will secure evidence that will lead 
to conviction of anyone guilty of this practice 
R —_ l G S If you want the genuine ask for it by the 
name “Congoleum” and look for the gold seal. 





Gold-Seal Art- Rug. 


Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
kind of fastening. Tacking or cementing is 
never necessary. Just unroll them—and in 
a few hours they hug the floor. They never 
kick up at the corners or edges to trip un- 
wary feet or interfere with swinging doors. 


And though unqualifiedly guaranteed for 
service, they are amazingly low in price. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


6 x9 ft.$ 9.40 1%x3 ft. $ .60 
7%x 9 ft. 11.70 ate made only in the 2 » ° o 

9 . x 9 fr 14 05 five large sizes. The > d ft. 1.30 
9 s 1014 f ' 1 40 smaller rugs are made 3 4% fr. 1.95 
. x “ 2 It. » tin designs to harmo- 3 x6 fr. 2.60 
9 X12 ft. 18.75 nize with them. . 0 


he patterns illustrated 


2x 
x 
x 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted 
“Things Every Woman Should Know About 
Congoleum Rugs,” an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the patterns in their ac- 
tual full colors. It will gladly be sent to you free 
upon request to our nearest office. 


ConGoLEUM-NaIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Pari Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


$100 Reward 


There is only one “Congoleum,” It is made by 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., and identified by a Gold 
Seal pasted on the surface of every pattern 
All “Seconds” bear a red label. 

As the sale or representation of any other 
make of floor-covering as “Congoleum” is a 
violation of the law, we will pay $100 to any 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
















Pattern 
No. 546 





Pattern 
No. 379 


Pattern 
No. 518 












The Hood Flat Tread principle 
is one more demonstration / 


This tread was developed in the Hood laboratory to 
minimize the side-wall flexure so dangerous to bal- 
loon tire life. It is another demonstration of Hood’s 


intent to build more miles into any tire bearing the <“H@@D- 


Hood White Arrow mark. 








The Hood Flat Tread puts more rubber on the gs 2 
F : time tested guarantee of de Be 
road—distributes the load over the greatest number materials, and workman: a 
of square inches—and gives the utmost protection pendability. <™? 4 


against skidding. It provides an easier handling car, 
with greater traction in every kind of weather and 
on every type of road. 

The Hood Dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
these facts to you. It will pay you to ‘Look for the 
Hood White Arrow’ on the tires you buy. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUC a COMPANY, Inx 
Warert ” Ma err 






RU ABER 
PRODUCTS 


Pneumatic and Solid Tires, Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 
CS A, TS a | TTT. 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 
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One Way to Keep School Taxes Down 


Neighbors Hold “Bee’’ to Paint Their Own Schoolhouse---Other Farm News 


HE week of June 8 in western New 

York saw the long hot spell broken 
and by a strange freak of nature, a cold 
spell of two days following it. The con- 
trast was strong. The first two days of 
the week thunder showers brought some 
relief locally. Just here we had a fine 
two hour rain which helped everything 
wonderfully. In some parts of Western 
New York it is becoming very 
and everywhere there is need of more 
rain. If rain does not come within a 
week it will be too late to help the hay 
and wheat crops. 

Practically all of the remaining bean 
planting has been done this week. Gen- 
erally the seed went into seed beds in 
wonderfully fine condition although a 
bit dry. It has been a fine season to kill 
quack grass and weeds and with early 
plowing and working over the ground is 
clean and has fairly good moisture 
underneath. I should say that the bean 
acreage is about normal for the last two 
or three years. 

Corn Looks Good—Canning Crops 

Backward 

Corn is up and has nearly all been cul- 
tivated during the week. It is for the 
mrost part a good stand and because of 
dry conditions and early cultivation is 
elean and off to a good start ahead of 
the weeds. The moisture conditions were 
generally fine when corn planted 
and had a good rain just after plant- 
ing. 

Canning 
condition. 
last 
were 


was 


factory crops are only in fair 
The hot spell of week before 
seriously injured early peas which 
just coming into bloom and which 
needed cool weather. They will be short 
anc likely not well filled. The stand of 
tomatoes is none too good because they 
were mostly set during the hot week. 
Grubs have taken their toll too. Sweet 
corn is perhaps in the best condition. 


Hot Weather Hits Wheat and Clover 


dry 


early promise because of lack of mois- 
ture. Clover is in bloom now. The crop 
is certain to be short and will have to 
be cut early. Alfalfa is a splendid crop 
and is ready to harvest on June 13th. It 
is tall, thick and shows 15 to 20 percent 
of bloom now. I have seen three or 
four fields cut already. 

The set of fruit appears to ke some- 
what variable and on the whole only 
fairly good. There was evidently con- 
siderable frost injury and none too good 
pollination. The set of Bartlett pears is 
poor. Kieffers are set fairly well. In 
general the set of fall varieties of apples 
is not as good as Baldwins. Reports at 
the annual mecting of our local packing 
association last week resulted in esti- 
mates varying from less than last year’s 
crop to three times last year’s yield. On 


the whole the pack of 34 men is esti- 
mated at this time at somewhat less 
than double last year’s production. The 


quality promises to be considerably 
better. 
We Paint the Schoolhouse and Save 
Money 


This past week we had another worth- 
while piece of neighborhood cooperation 
in this school district. At the annual 
school meeting we decided to paint the 


schoolhouse. The cost of professional 


painters is so high that we planned to do 
it ourselves. So yesterday trustee Wil- 
ber Chase called nine of us together with 
ladders, pails and brushes and we put 
on the first coat in half a day. Next 
week it will be up to the’ other half 
of the taxpayers to put on a second coat. 
Since we purchased the paint at whole- 
sale the saving in cash is considerable 
—probably more than a half mill in- 
crease in the tax rate. Moreover we all 
had a good time doing: the job, and it 
meant very little sacrifice to anypne. 

In the present period of high prices of 
labor and materials most farmers would 
be glad to effect such cash savings 
this. For example we are discussing 
the building of an electric transmission 
line in a part of this district. Some of 
us have offered to haul and set the poles 
and otherwise assist the company with 
labor. But the company seems averse 
to our doing so and demands a cash con- 
tribution of about $200 apiece to build 
the line. This condition is likely to pre- 
clude the building of the line at present, 
when half the amount plus don: ated labor 


as 


might be forthcoming. Perhaps the 
Farm Organization Conference Board 


could help the electric companies to see 


this problem a little differently —M. C. 
Burritt. 





League Delegates Meet in New York City 


HE first big business convention of 


farmers ever staged in New York 
city was held Thursday, June 18, when 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


Association, Inc., held it’s annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

F. H. Vice President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company was the main 
speaker of the day. In his address, he 
stressed the importance of recent devel- 
opments in producers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations in the United States, 
and held out this system of marketing as 
the great hope of the dairy business of 


Sisson, 





Wheat has come on very fast during § 
the last two weeks. It is heading out the future. ; : : 
and the fields show a very good stand The business session in the nrorning 
but the straw will be short and without Was taken up with the clection of the 
very favorable weather from now on is directors that had been nominated by 
‘ . aan “ each district, and the reports of Presi- 
not likely to fill well, The wonderfully gent Slocum and Chester Young, Treas- 
fine bottoms of clover in the meadows yrer of the Association. President Slo- 
will not give yields in proportion to the cum stressed the benefits which have 
Fruit Growers Endorse Reorganization 
: g 
HE entire membership of the West- will be glad to print this in our next 


ern New York Fruit Growers Co- 
operative Association is solidly behind 
the plan and policies of reorganization 


as suggested by the directors of the 
association. This was emphatically 
brought out at the large and exception- 
ally well attended mecting of the fruit 
xrowers which was held at Hilton on 
June 16. The plans of reorganizations 
are discussed by M. C. Burritt on page 
631 of this issue. 

If this meeting may be used as a 
barometer, the fruit growers are in a 

ry confident mood relative to the 
tuture outlook. 

T. E. Milliman Introduced 

In the election of officers, Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson of LeRoy, N. Y., was made a 
director and Charles S. Wilson was 


elected to succeed himself. The annual 
reports were read as usual, the auditor's 
report being looked upon with especial 


interest. It showed the association is 
in a sound financial position. During 
the meeting T. E. Milliman, the new 


general managcr of the association, was 
introduced. Mr. Milliman recently re- 
signe das head of the Members hip Ser- 

e Dep artment of the Dairymen’s Lea- 
Associ: ation to accept 
the Fruit Growers 


rative 
managership of 
Us operative. 

It was requested that the address giv- 


gue Coope 


en by E. R. Eastman on “Common 
Sense Princip les of Cooperation” be 


PA egeapener cca and 
We 


rinted in AMERICAN 
a copy sent to all of t 


bers. 


1¢ men 


week's issue. 


Horticultural Society 
Announces Summer Meeting 
The New York State Horticultural 

Society through its secretary Roy P. 
McPherson of LeRoy, N. Y., announces 
that the annual summer meeting will 
be held at the New York State Horti- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
Wednesday, July 29. The association 
has issued a welcome to members of the 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation who will visit the New York 
Experiment Station on the same day. 


come to the dairymen through organiza- 
tion, emphasizing the matter of prices, 
higher quality of milk, and the elimina- 
tion of uncertain and uneconomic factors 
in the dairy industry. He pointed out 
the need for economy and sound finan- 
cial policies, if producers hope to achieve 
success through their cooperative mar- 
keting associations. 

John D. Miller, vice president of the 
association, and President of the Nation- 
al Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, spoke to the convention in his usual 
convincing manner. “Hal Eppes” of 
Accord, led the dele gates in community 
singing at both morning and afternoon 


sessions. Mrs. Ruby Green Smith of 
Ithaca gave an address at the morning 
session, 

Approximately fifteen hundred dele- 
gates from local associations attended 
the meeting as well as many visitors. 


Many members arrived in the city Wed- 
nesday to take advantage of a sight sec- 
ing and entertainment program provided 
for them by the organization. 


Indictment of Cortland Cattle 
Dealers Expected 
CCORDING to Attorney 


Ottinger, charges of conspiracy are 
to be brought against a ring of ¢attle 
dealers in Cortland County. The 
investigation which has been conducted 
by Deputy Attorney Generals Maurice 
Kaman and Almon W. Burrell has re- 
vealed the fact that at least sixteen ani- 
mals with a T brand were killed and 
buried after the investigation had start- 
ed. The discovery of the burial places 
and the affidavits of witnesses to the 
slaughter and burial has furnished evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant its submis- 





General 





Wire—John! A cop 
Gosh, you scared me. 








just shot a booilegger! 
I thought it was a blowout.”—J uvce. 











sion to the Grand Jury. The investigas 
tion will be continued, but the evidence 
already secured has been turned over to 
District Attorney Haskell and is suffic- 
ient to warrant submission to the grand 
jury. There has been some talk that 
the investigation would end in a general 
“whitewash party” but from the evi- 
dence thus far available, it appears that 
the guilty parties will be brought to 
justice. 


Charge Dealers adulterate New 
York City Milk 
N investigation in New York City 
has revealed the fact that the milk 
which is delivered to patrons in the city. 
docs not have the same amount of but- 
terfat which it had when it left the 
farms. Milk from Orange, Broome, 
Delaware, and Chenango Counties in 
New York State and from Sussex Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, was tested and found 
to contain about four per cent of butter 
f. , with some dairies testing nearly five 
per cent. Tests made of a large number 
of samples taken in the city revezpd the 
fact that few samples conti uined over 
three per cent of fat and a number of 
samples had less than three per cent, 
which is the minimum legal requirement. 
The charge that adulterated milk is 
being sold in New York City is made 
by Harold G. Aron, Chairman of the 
Republican publicity committee, who 
has been conducting the investigation. 
“The people of New York City do not 





get milk as it comes from the farm, “he 
says “but buy the same milk twice, the 
first time buying the whole milk, and 


paying a second time for the cream 
which is skimmed off”. 

The New York State Department of 
Farms and Market Law defines adulter- 
ated milk as any milk containing less 
than three per cent of butter fat any 
milk which has had anything added to 
or anything removed from it, 


County ‘Notes from Among 
the Farmers 

Nassau County—We had a terrifically 

hot dry spell during the first week of the 

month which threatened to do a lot of 








damage to crops. Rain came just in 
time to save potatoes but some early 
peas are an entire loss, Potatoes that 


are on good ground are looking excel- 
lent and the dusters have started work, 
We have been having ideal weather for 
having a heavy dew in the 
and little or no breeze—just 


dusting, 
morning 


enough to carry the dust across the field 
very slowly. Reports from Suffolk 
County say they are also spraying and 


that the potato down there is 
about 10 days to 2 weeks ahead of last 


scason 


year.—D. | 

Erie County—Farmers have their 
crops mostly all Grass looks good. 
We are having very dry weather. Not 
as many potatoes will be put in this 
year as last. The same holds true for 
corn. Wheat looks good.—A. C, 














Basin, 
Nickel 
Guaranteed 


Enamel Bathtub and 
oilet and Tank with 
Supply Pipes. 
J Mott Co, 
Supplies 


Consists 
Action Vitrous 
cets, Trap and 
manufactured hy 
Plumbing and Heating 
new Free Catalogue 20. 


“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254 West 34th St. New York City 
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MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS 
Cightest market ever known. Breeds shipped every- 


where. Homers, Carncaux. White Kings «a 

specialty. All other breeds. Send stamp for 
catalogue and prices. 

42 WM. Beacon St 


Allston Squab Co. 


NATUR/SL LEAF TOBACCO. 
Ins. $2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. 
when received, pipe and recipe 

FARMERS TOBACCO Union, “DI. 


ALLSTON, MA8S. 








Cam 5 Ibe. $1.50; 10 
25; 10 Ibs, $2.00. Pw 


Paducah, Kp 
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wy are all fond 


of wearing 
uniforms. There is 
something about a 
uniform that is 
magnetic. Lone 
Scouts have asked 
: where .they may 
buy Scout uni- 
eel forms, and I im 
glad to know that 
they are intending 
to get them. It is one way to let folks 
know that you belong to the organiza- 
tion. However, it is a good thing to re- 
member that the uniform does not make 
a Lone Scout. Many of the boys do not 
own one, and yet are doing good work. 

In all towns where there are Boy Scout 
there is a clothing dealer known 
is an Official Boy Scout outfitter. Perhaps 
some of you have already tried to buy a 
uniform and have been told that they can 
ell them only to Boy Scouts. Since the 
Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts have merged, 











—— 


troops, 


the uniform is the same for both of them. 
You will be able to buy a uniform by tak- 


ing your membership card along to 
show that you are entitled to wear it. 
Perhaps you will want to buy part of 


it now and the rest later, which is a good 


vay to do, as it will give you a chance to 


earn money for it. 


If your town does not have an Official 


Boy Scout outfitter, you may write to the 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 5th Ave., 
New York City and ask them for a cata- 


material. 


gue of Boy Scout 


New Members of the Lone Scouts 


NEW YORK STATE 


George Wilcox 
Albert Bulger 
McNitt 
County—Donald Kline 
Edwin Henry 

Wesley Brew 
Montgomery County—Walter 

Rood, Don ald Steady 

igara Count) Franklin Stein, 

€ u Lyle Mille: 

Oswego County—Warren Cobb, 
Ralph Pomeroy, eland Scriber 
sratoga County—Lloyd Kenyon 
swrence County—Noyes 

z Keith Talcott 
Phillip Bakeloaar 
ullivan County—Clifford Harden 
mpkins County—Archie Harvet 
Ister County—Herman Fairbairn 
County—Charles Hall, Myron 
ty—Aaron Loomis 
Wyoming County—Earl Barber 
Bossard 


Bristol County 
Chautauqua County 


Chenango County—Leslie 
oumeota 
rie County 

fonroe County 
Cranston, Wesley 


Wilbur Stein 





Avin Denny, 





Carney, Everett 





Suffolk County 


It 


Vayne Petty 


Washington Coun 
NEW JERSEY 


necrsct County— Bud 


usscex County—Edwin Little 


CONNECTICUT 
hficld une Errol Fenn 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Yates County 


Ranger 


unt Francis Brown, Eugene 
Heller 
larence 


fore ( 
ne, Rex 


Clarion County— 





Williams 


rson County—James Straitwell 





‘Lone Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


Schuylkill County—James Kilpatrick 
Warren County—Warren Wilcox 
Wayne County—Frederick Genther 


“My Lone Scout Experience” 


FIRST heard of the Lone Scouts 

through the magazine “Lone Scout.” 
When I was sick I found an old copy in 
some papers which we had tied up to sell. 
I read it all through, advertisements and 
all except the long stories which I didn’t 
care for. The membership badge and Mail 
Tribes attracted my attention most. So 
I decided to sell “Lone Scout” as I didn't 
feel like looking up the money for a 
subscription, so I sent for a sample order. 
The first week a slip came which said that 
agents who sold Boyce papers could join 
free after they had sold them so many 


weeks, so I joined on February 23, 1923. 
I finished my degrees on January 23, 1925. 


I have some points toward the Booster 
title and am in hopes to have enough to get 
it by fall. I have had five “contributions” 
published in tribe papers. I take about 
ten of them. I belong to the National mail 
tribe, W. L. S. Radio Tribe, and Wallace’s 
Farmer tribe. Some of the scouts and I 








The Pledge 
of a Lone Scout 


“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a_ useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 


= 























are forming a local tribe of about twenty 
members. I have passed seven national 
degree tests toward the National Degree 
title. Any one who would like to join the 
National mail tribe send me ten cents and 
I will send your name in. You will re- 


ceive a membership badge, card and official 
instructions. In the National Mail Tribe 
you can earn tribe badges for boosting 


and passing degrees. You will surely get 
your money’s worth if you join. I am also 
a Boy Scout. 


MAURICE BLACKMAN, L. S. D. 


Holmesville, N. Y. 





Shall We Feed With Pasture? 
(Continued from Page 635) 
concentrates when good, 
unless the cow is a very high producer. 
The cow that produces over forty 
pounds a day on pasture must take some 
materials from her body as it is im- 
possible for her to enough 
grass to make the milk. 
upon her body for a time, 
limit to this, and a longer time 
required by the cow between 

periods to regain this weight. 
Savage and Maynard draw the follow- 
their book, “Better 


pastures are 


consume 
She may 
but there is a 
will be 
lactation 


draw 


conclusions in 
Farming”: 


ing 
Dairy 
“The cow that falls off in milk does 

not easily back. Thus under- 
feeding her on pasture means less milk 
not only then but for the rest of the 
lactation period. She may dry off a 
month or two carlier than she would 


come 


have with a little more feed. Further, 
starving her at this time means Iess 
milk in the next lactation also. <A 
little extra feed means more milk at 
the time, more milk for the rest of 
the lactation period, a stronger calf, 


and better 
tion period. 


condition for the next lacta- 


“It is not economical to supplement 
the pasture with grain alone. The cow 
should get some succulent feed, and 


perhaps some hay, also. Many dairy- 
men have a smali silo that they use for 
summer feeding. The amount of feed 
needed will depend on the condition of 
the pasture and the milk flow of the 
cow. Where the pasture is still good, 
feed one pound of grain for every six 
or eight pounds of milk. Feed about 
five times as much silage or green feed 
as grain. As the pasture gets poorer 
the amount of grain must be increased.” 
Eckles, Chief of the 

Husbandry at the 


Professor C. 
Division of Dairy 








th County il Reimer r A : 
McKean County—Edgar Roleman University of Minnesota made a study 
Use This Blank and Become a Lone Scout 
DGD cccccccesscceseseccencssosesecece ° 
I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following 
pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and understand: 
“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, with 


liberty and justice for all. I will 
of the name Lone Scout.” 


Enclosed find 30 ce 
membership fee entitles me 


nts to cover the 


all the privileges of the order 

Name 
Nationality and color .....seses ecece 
St. No. P. O. Box or R. F. D. No. 
WN. Sc cdedédvbscthacneoes . County 


New York City. 





‘Do a Useful 


cost of enrolling me as 
to a membership card, the 


eee sew eeereeetere 
eee eee meee eeeee 
TERETE CLO ee eee 


Cee eer eeeeeeereee 


Send all applications to Lone Scout Editor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 4th Ave., 


Thing Each Day’ and be worthy 


a member. This 


badge, a ha ndboc k, and 


PORT TORUS OSE C COST O eee eee ‘* 


coome ABC cces 


Btate weccccece 


Cee eeeeeee® 








of the question of feeding concentrates 
in summer with the following results. 

The herds of sixty dairymen deliver- 
ing milk to one creamery, and who were 
feeding no concentrates delivered 46 
pounds of milk on August 1 for each 100 
pounds delivered on June 1. Professor 
Eckles says that these figures represent 
typical conditions where no grain is fed. 

At the same time the College herd, 
where concentrates were fed, produced 
68 pounds of milk on August 1 for each 
100 pounds produced on June 1. This 
herd shrunk 32% as compared with 54% 
where no grain was fed. 

These figures are interesting. Of 
course every dairyman knows that the 
cows will give more milk if fed grain, 
but he also wants to know if he will 
make a profit from feeding it. Figures 
compiled from a thousand cows in 
Minnesota cow testing associations show 
that the dairies getting grain averaged 
sixty-four pounds of butter fat above 
that had no grain, and that the 
extra feed cost was $7.48 per cow. In 
other words the cows getting grain pro- 
duced the extra butter fat at a cost of 
11.6 cents a pound. 

Another fact that indicates the profit- 
summer feeding is that so 
many dairymen are following summer 
feeding. If there were nothing to be 
gained by the practice you would not 
see clear-thinking men, and successful 
men, doing the’ same thing over, year 
after year. If it did not pay to invest 
money in feed with a reasonable assur- 


those 


ableness of 


ance they would get their money back 
and some profit besides, you would see 
these men putting their money else- 
where. 


The Valley - Velus 


(Continued from opposite page) 


trouble; but I must say, candidly that 
you are not meeting me half way. If I 
am to put in the next three weeks in an 
effort to run this thing down, I must 
first have your full and complete con- 
fidence. I must know—what you know 
—and think. This is due me. It is evi- 
dent that you and Michel have certain 
suspicions which you have withheld from 
David and myself—that your daughter is 
laboring under a great strain. If you 
cannot take me into your confidence, I 
shall be compelled to thank you for your 
hospitality and bid you good-bye, deep- 
ly as I shall regret it.” 

St. Onge listened patiently, as the 
speaker thought, hopelessly, to the ulti- 


matum. 

“Let us sit down and talk it over, 
Monsieur,” he replied. 

The two men moved to a rock and 


lighted their pipes. 
(Continued Next Week) 





SUCKS Like 
the Calf 


MASSAGES Like 
the Calf 








‘Particular Milking 


It you are particular 
about your cows and 
particular about your 
milk, then you are 

kind of a dairy- 
man who appreciates 
the Universal Natural 
Milker, 

Without obligation, 
write for copy of our 
new catalog which has 
all the “reasons why.’ — 

THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINc co. 
Dept. A. Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, WN. Y. 














natural milker 





Genuine Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct Aram Factory 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversal!lTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


We own and 01 4 
Moline 
é ° osoriginal se serv 
de 
for above og 
vents. 


STANDARD MOTOR te og goywane 


Dept. F Poughkee 
Division of S ANDARD } OTOR ARTS ‘o. of Mich. 








$2.25 Per Gallon 
Direct From 


PAINT ‘<2: 


NO SALESMEN NO JOBBERS 
NO RETAILERS 


YOU SAVE all these expenses and profits 
by answering this advertisement and buy- 
ing STANDCO QUALITY PAINTS Direct 
from us at Wholesale Factory’ Prices, 
STANDCO PAINTS are second to none in 
quality and wearing properties and are 
sold DIRECT to YOU—one transaction, one 
profit—MORE and BETTER for YOUR 
MONEY. 

Write Dept. 10 
Price Lists and Free 


Standard Pigment Company, Inc. 
Schuylerville, New York 


today for Color Card, 
STANDCO Puzzle, 











making milk 


,, and money or 
— just making milk 


There is a way out 
Send for the new book / 











Philip R.P. 
— free amet 
farmer ~ Write to-dag 
F Park: @Pollard e . 


85 Brera 









send for authorie 


To keep your dog healthy, 
tative FREE book, ‘Diseases of the Dog 
Describes every known dog ailment, and 





prescribes correct treatment y 46 
years, Glover's Medicines have been 
tandard remed and _preyentives 
for animal ai Dept. 176. 














SWING STANCHIONS 


Cattle take the same comfort as in the past- 
ure; durable, will last a life time; made of 
extra quality hardwood, Finished complete 
ready to put in barn. Price reasonable. 
Full description and price upon request. 


ROY BROTHERS, Manufacturers, East Barnet, Vt. 
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FUE BOOK-CADILLAC 








Book: Oadil 


Room Comforts 
The luxury 


characterize the public rooms « 
the Book-Cadillac extend also t 
each of the 1,200 guest t 


Every bedroom has private bat! 


and comfort that 





circulating « v ae \ l 
bed lights and d mir 
All have full ou sid 
Beds are without t-boards 
adding g eall t the i i 
ness and cor t 
Thoughtful et 
service 1s every wl I app 
to guests of Book-Cadillac It 
reveals itselt m many t 1 
courtesics, not « en ¢ rit 
outside of privat homes 

1200 Rooms with Bath 


$4 and up 


75 rooms at 
$4 and $5 
Parlor Suites 
$14 ,$16, $18 per day 


Sample Rooms 
$5 and $8 per day 


Three Main Restaurants 


Caf feria Servi mm 
on nd Floor-18 Sh " 
B . Office in Build 
Special Luncheon 2 { 
Daily in English G a 
Slue Room $1.25 
Dinner De Luxe in 
Room and English G) $2 
(/ Y Sw 
( ib } , sf Sx ~. x) 
Venctian Room a ( 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY - DETROII 
2 +f 


Roy CARRUTHERS, 27 


Factory ory to Rider 


@25 on the Kanger 
you selectfrom 44 Styles, colorsand ff 
Sizes, Delivered free on approval «> 
press prepaid for30 Geye FreeTrial. f 
$5 mM th Possession and use 
a on et once on our lib 

ere! Easy Payrrent plan 
wope s equipment athalf azual 
rices rite of marvelous 
new oulnen, 30 day trial offer and terme. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
@AG pepe wos cenenso 


BINDER TWINE 


attractive Eu 
te i Farmer ents W anted. Sample free 


THEO. BURT. & SONS, Melrose, Ohio 








Wrtte 
te ue 
today 





prices tq i 


HOTEL—DETROIT1 
WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE 


N the summer time the appetite natur- 
ally asks tor the things that are best 
for health; too often, however, the nat- 


ural appetite has become perveriee by 


— 





its owner and foods are demanded which 
would t better for winter 
br fruit and fruit sauces, melons 
and fresh « sp vegetables have the cool 
in and a t g eftect which ts need- 
ed wh tmosphere is oppressive 
with heat and moisture. These foods 
should mot be considered luxuries but as 
n S the irm 
| He Kast lere ¢ can 
1 wait -~ i ¢ rd 
; be §& well t go tar ft ire 
| mecting t d Is of the seas r 
| appetizing 
; i delightful to t 
pala t tw at t ally ¢ t ot to 
\ of using that de- 
ia ; [ ple asing tart ss of 
tl ‘ welcome on 
u! la ‘ it therefore lends itself 
lw to ¢ I t f fruit drink 
| A 
i i A va t | 2 
left 1} n t reac I u 
It g 1 ‘ 
‘ k : ‘ 
I « ! 1 ] of ¢ ! 
im 1 d ( i 
It 3 1 than 
| 
\"\ ‘ P , ! to 
| 
can | t the t 1 of 
< . na I | 
ld h calls : 
ca su I 
| - y 7 P " 
is \ tart 
Cherry Punch 
| ( sw 
‘ ‘ | + 
$ 1 
| mi ! th 
| i I ‘ 
{ gra 
| Fruit Foundation Drink 
2 orang 6 tablespoonfuls 
| 1 lemon sugar 
3 cupfuls water 
_ ; fr j 
t M i » by cool 
, ‘ ‘ c 
i 4 
( ] t " 
Cherry Ice 
’ . ' made 
1 is Z tor 
( y | | P vill be mu 
I ire if if 1 tab » i 
} gr f+ { in A ( p 
- < +1 } a 
Good for Picnics 
V\ al iy fond of all the fruit 
] Ss We ha a 
r \ ’ snot 
I t ces the ght Dé 
ind =k ) zg cold over 
not suc a task in 
l Ut «¢ the I er 
} } 
‘ i i 
t to d en 
i hu 
Candied Cherries 
~ . & gy e 
t $ | PI a ils of 
2 cu of wat 1a kettle 
| t ra s dissolve 
, c : tartar and 
‘ 2 on Skim 
: 1+ > cl 3 nd 
‘ I uit is t ler. 
8) ( $ plac n platters 
+ \ 11 . 1 
‘ iper, pl 
- | Ps 
‘ > \ < i < 
' l | v c 
4 A il i a i 
Cherry Pie 
i 
i 2 ups cherries 1 cup sugar 
2 tables; ns flour teaspoon butter 
I af late with paste; fill with 
t! | sugar and fl mixed, 
|} and dot butter over the top. Moisten 
é h ater; roll out paste 
| for rust. 1 position. cut out 


% inch larger than plate. Turn edge 
under lower crust and press firmly. Cut 
a few small gashes in the center. Brush 
with milk, or beater egg diluted with 
milk or water, and bake about 40 min- 
utes. The oven should be hot the first 
hiteen minutes and then the heat should 
be reduce ¢ 1. 
Cherry Muffins 


ba teaspoon salt 
baking 1 egg 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
1 cup milk (scant) 


ingredients; pour the 
slowly into the dish, beat thor- 
add melted butter, and the cher- 
h have been stoned and drained. 


2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons 
powder 

1 cup cherries 

'> cup sugar 
Mix and sift dry 

" 1 









Bake in rather quick oven. 


Steamed Cherry Pudding 
1 egg beaten light 
3 tablespoons meited 


butter 
1 cup milk (scant) 


2 cups flour 
'> cup sugar 
3 teaspoons 
powder 
teaspoon salt 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
sugar and salt Mix the beaten egg, 
milk and melted butter; pour it into the 


ry materials and beat it well. Add 


baking 





ies which ha been stoned and 
drained urn it int 1 greased can or 
pail, <« r it, and steam about two 
] ery with a suitable sauce 
Cherry Sauce for Puddings 
1 cup sugar 144 cup hot cherry 
1 tablespoon corn juice 
starch 1 tablespoon butter 
Mix sugar and corn starch thorough- 
ly, | on ‘ boil 10 min- 
t ring « Add the but- 
» ve it J 
Cherry Blanc Mange 
( k and strain che s, add one cup 
fs r to each pint of juice. Heat in 
ad ] When boiling hot, add 
‘ yint » ft mtuls o 
' " 1 has been wet with 
‘ | Boil inutes and turn 
to S cold with g 
d crea 


Canada Replies to Aunt Janet 


About Spring Cleaning 
D ] 
\ t us l 1 t ! 
> all the year d 1 can't help 
but b te 1 1 \ K i d 





Bessie Bunnie 








No. E370-6—A bunny romper for play 
wear that will delight the little folks. 
The long ears forming the shoulder straps, 
should have a snap fastener sewed on, so 
that the ears are snapped together to hold 
the garment on. The material is pink or 
biue cloth slightly heavier than gingham, 
especially designed for chiliren’s garments. 
The embroidery is *!acx and white. Head 
and ears are outlined in black while the 
other parts, including the buttonholing 
around the ecge is done with white. The 
garment ‘s supplied stitched up and 
stamped for embroidery... Sizes 1 and 2 
y*ars tamped to embroider and floss to 


work w th, 75c, 
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The Delicious Cherry 


c/May Be Used for Many Good Things 


ordinary women wouldn't be happy ume 
less they could talk about it. There is 
little doubt that this spring cleaning 
business satisfies us women folks, what- 
ever the men may say or think. 

Is it the trace of wandering gypsy 
blood in all of us? We farm women are 
tied down to one place more or less all 
our lives. Are we not partly cheating 
ourselves into the belief that we are 
moving to some fresh unknown country? 
We turn things out doors, rip off old 
wall paper, put on something entirely 
different, change the color of the paint, 
re-arrange the polished furniture and 
pictures, as much as we possibly can 
and feel just as satisfied after it is all 
over as if we had moved a hundred miles 
and into a new house. 

The rest of the family don’t suffer as 
much as the funny man would have us 
believe. In fact, I think they rather en- 
joy it; that is, if Mother manages to 
keep calm through it all and doesn’t 
become a nervous wreck. 

Tor that sort of women it is best to 
postpone housecleaning rather late in 
the year so that things are dried up and 
clean out of doors. What is more har- 
rowing to the than a pair of 
muddy polished floor when 
one of the family in a fit of absentmind- 


nerves 
boots on a 


edness marches in? 

For myself I like to get the cleaning 
over in April, then I have May to get 
the flower garden started, the chickens 
out on the tender grass and everything 
going smoothly for the beautiful sum- 
mer weather. There is time to get rest- 
ed too before the berries are ready for 
picking and preserving once 
more “Flora.” 


begins 


Make Every Telephone-Post A 
Home for Wild Birds 


Fevtx J. Kocn. 


ROM Hazelwor in southern Ohio, 
] + " . 


there mes this suggestion, which 
every boy or man, able to whittle at 
ll, can carry into effect most easily, — 
of a ‘roost’ on every telephone, or tcle- 
graph-post for wild birds 
In the case of this originator—a game- 


named Kuertz there, this roost 
consists of a small box, with a sharp- 
ind a hole cut through the 


er side, for the birds to enter 


1d bu ol their nests. <A bit of a pole 
beneath t E In ile gives the birds a perch 
for inthe 2 bit. of branchwork below 


to keep out prowl- 
Upper edges of the box pro- 
against the rain, 


conceals barbed-wirt 
ing cats. 
trule and form a roof 
for the birds here. 

While the telephone and _ telegraph 
i ts may be made the debtors of 
the birds very soon cancel those lease- 
I and this in an obvious wise: 

Not a bird choosing such a place as 
that for nest but is, by nature, an insect- 
eater, and will destroy far and away 
enough worms and borers otherwise 
destructive to the poles, to repay his 
keep 

On the roads around Hazelwood, Mr. 
Kuertz has adorned aay number of the 
yosts with such bird-houses of various 
sizes and all of his own whittling to at- 
tract various sorts of birds. The result is 
that the countrysides about his farm 
fairly echo and re-echo with bird 
not only in the nesting-period, but, be- 
cause of ‘stayers-on,’ through all the 
warm months of the year! 


songs, 


Old Stocking Legs. 


AVE some of the good stocking legs. 

They are d for long wristlets when 
making the “snowmen.” They are good 
for berrying in the st ummer, and are good 
to pull on over stockings for extra leg- 
gings. The leg of a thick woolen stocke 
ing will make a warm cap for the baby. 
Just pull it on and see how nicely it fits 
It can be sewed together at one end.—E. 
M. F 
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June Brings Weddings 


And so Does the Fall---to an Ever-Increasing Number 


LTHOUGH June is the traditional 

month for weddings, recent figures 
seem to indicate that the young people 
themselves are changing that practice more 
and more. Whatever may be the reason 
for this, whether economic or otherwise, 
often the occasion for collecting the hope 
chest and for planning details of the wed- 
ding itself, occurs in the fall. 

In that case, spare moments of summer 
offer opportunity for making the dainty 
things which most girls adore having, 
either for the home-to-be or for herself. It 
seems a poor time to obtrude such prac- 
tical ideas when all is supposed to be ro- 
mance, but the romance may last longer if 
the practical aspect is not too much 
ignored! In fact, when young men are de- 
ferring marriage more and more it does 
not seem amiss that the young maiden be 
soundly advised about how to reduce the 
High Cost of Weddings! 

There are many things which may be 
made ready in advance, and it is well 

» do them if possible before the actual 
setting up of new establishment begins— 
that usually provides enough to do at 
one time! There are some articles, how- 
ever, which are far more satisfactory if 
made to fit the furniture which they are 
to grace: chiffonier scarfs, dressing-table 
covers, and especially cloths for the din- 


ing-table. This usually means waiting 
until the home is actually started. In 
most families there is not an unlimited 
amount of money to be spent for these 


purposes, and the less money there is, 
the more carefully should things be chosen. 
Then it is that a girl should know whether 
to buy linen or a cotton substitute for 
linen, whether silk or linen underwear 
must take precedence over such prosaic 
everyday things as bath towels or cotton 
pillow-cases; whether the 
wedding itself shall be given preference 
over the needs of the new nest. 


cost of the 


These must be settled by the girl her- 
self since it means more to her than to 
anyone else. Memories of her wedding 
day are sacred to a woman, and it means 





Spring and Summer 
When my year was at its Springtime, 
Blossom-studded, pulsing, gay, 

I joyed to hear the lusty birds, 
That lilt the songs of May. 


Their music stirs my heart beats yet; 
But—the notes I love the best, 
Are the wee, sweet, wistful twitters of 

Their nestlings in the nest. 


—Mrs. K. S. Oakes. 





much to her to have it unmarred by any- 
thing unpleasant. Every detail should be 
as beautiful as time and thought can make 
it; some of the most charming weddings 
I have have been the simplest in 
arrangement, 

For a home wedding an altar may be 
improvised easily with the mantel as a 
background, banking it with ferns and 
flowers, and the effect is heightened by 
using lighted candles. If the room has no 
mantel, a long mirror may be hung on 
the wall, with pedestals for cut flowers 
or plants placed on each side. If the 
bride and groom kneel during the ccre- 
mony cushions should be placed ready 
for them in front of the place reserved 
for the minister. 

The bride’s dress for a home wedding is 
often her “going away” dress or suit. If 
she wishes to have a veil, however, the 
conventional dainty white dress should be 
Few or no attendants are customary 


seen 


used. 
for home weddings. 

An air of easy hospitality and sincere 
welcome to guests provides the right 
atmosphere for such an affair. Too much 
formality is apt to make everyone stiff 











chine, dotted swiss, 
printed lawn or a 
novelty-pr.nted  ssik 
crepe, cuts m one 
piece as is evidenced 


>» ei 
L_] 









ve wara 








A Vi i 

by the accompanying 

diagram. There 4s 

one piece for the 

back of the dress 

and one for the 

. front. All you have 
Pattern 2447 is espec- to do is hem the 
attractive with és skirt, sé up the 
side seams, gather 


@rop shouldered bod:ce and 


,» the slashed edges 
new expression in full 9, she waistline, 
skirts which cuts in six bind the neck and 


armholes add the 
bi j 

ribbon sash, end the 

de chine would work well nee is completed. 

It cuts The pattern 2077 


wee 16 3 , cuts im sizes 6 
im sizes 16 years, 36, 38, <™ . » 
s ts » ~-* 10, 12 and 14 years. 


sections. Crepe or crepe 


im this pattern. 


40 and 42 inches bust The 8-year size re- 
measures. Size 36 ve- quires 1% yards 36- 
quires 3 yards of 36- ich material with 
, ; a 3% yards of rb- 
itch material. Price 13c. , n Price 13c. 


461-4th Ave., New York City. 





Charming Summer Styles 


Easy to make and ezsy to look at describes the patterns shown below. 
For hot days, the voiles, wash silks, ginghams and other cool material are 
Those showing gathers should be made of the softer materials: the 


best. 
tailored effects call for goods of greater weight. 
This dainty little 
style of inted or 
plain silk, novelty 
voues, crepe de 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes, clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin 
sent at own risk) anc mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


Every mother 
wants her little 
girl to be well- 
dressed and with 
pattern 2442 which 
cuts entirely tm one 


piece, a . 













number of 
pretty dresses could 








printed silk cre 

with contrasting ‘. 

plain silk trimming, 

a blue and white 

striped tissue ging- A dress made by this 
ham, w.th the striped pattern can be 1 
cut on the bias forusing differcnt 
trimming, a vyellowitailored waist made by 
linen trimmed with pattern shown, or a 
green, and @ daintypeasant blouse looks 
shell pink voile with well with this stylish 
trimming of crepe and easily made jumper 
de chine end ribbon, dress. 

for dress-up wear, 

would be mice. Dress pattern 2389 
Pattern comes iucuts tm sizes 16 years, 
sizes 6, 8, 19, 12 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
and 14 years. Size bust measure. Size 36 
8 requires 1% requires 2% yards of 42- 
yards 36-inch ma-inch plaid material for 
terial with 5% yard the dress and 2% yards 
36-inch contrasting. of 40-inch plain material 
Price 13c. or the blouse. Price 13c. 


¥ 2389 J/ | 
- y/ {| 











and awkward. Refreshments should be 
simple, but delicious and daintly served. 

If anyone wishes more information about 
what the hope chest should contain, the 
details of the wedding itself, and the wed- 
ding reception, write to the Household 
Editor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
4th Ave, N. Y. C. State time of day 
and month when the wedding is planned 
if you wish information to be most helpful. 
Any details about how you plan to live 
helps in planning the trousseau and hope 
chest.—G. W. H. 





Clothes hooks and hangers are not to be 
found in many a camp and small hotel. 
The nails that are furnished for clothes 
are sometimes rusty and in any case are 
not satisfactory for dresses. An empty 
spool slipped over the nail will protect the 
clothing from the sharp edge, and prevent 
rust discoloring. A few empty spools 
should always be a part of the traveler’s 
equipment. *«s 


Do You Want More Crosswords? 


Before starting another series we would 
like to have you write telling us whether 
or not you have enjoyed them, and if you 
want more of them. 


(15) 643 





Extra help of Fels-Naptha 
means easier washing! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, or 
any other form of soap! 
Clothes safely clean! Less 
work! Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more a 
week? Costs less in the 
end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








DRESS LINENS - SILKS - VOILES 
Prints, Percales, Ginghams, Linens, 


Toweling. 
Special Reduced Prices. Samples & Catalog Free 
D. F. FORWARD, 366 Broadway, NEW YORK, ft. Y, 








American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle 
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has to sell, just how it was grown and 
packed, and a man who buys it, cannot 
be had in all cases but the directors in- 
tend that much more of it shall be done 
in the future than in the past. 

One of the most frequent criticisms 
of members has been the slowness of 
making final returns. This is due to the 
fact that the final pool price could not 
be determined under old rules until all 
the fruit was sold and paid for. The 
have now recommended and 
the Board of Representatives have ap- 
proved chosing and estimating the value 
of the balance of a given variety when 
appr 90 per cent of the funds 
have been received, and to make returns 
to the locals accordingly. Since the sell- 
ing and collecting for the last straggling 


directors 


' 
oximatiey 


ten per cent or less usually holds up 
the pools for from ten days to a month, 
this action ought to materially speed up 
the getting of returns to the growers. 
Balances of the ten per cent which may 
be under or over estimated will be put 





into an underage and overage account 
ought eventually to come out about even 
The December first advance on packed 
barrels is to continued as it is 
and equitable means of getting 
a large percentage of this 

his fruit in the grower’s hands at ar 
early date and when he is likely to need 
it. Picking or pre-season advances by 
the central are to be discontinued. 


be an 


eticctive 


money for 


Change in Charges and Reserves 


The Central’s charge which has hith- 
erto been on a percentage of the net 
sale basis is to be changed to a flat per 
barrel or barrel equivalent basis. This 
will tend to relieve the grower of good 
f. it from excessive charges and to in 
crease the charge on poor fruit, which 
is not only fairer, since it usually costs 
more to handle and sell poor fruit than 
good fruit, but which ought to stimulate 
the production of better fruit. 


Few cooperatives have accumulated 
substantial reserves. Many of them a: 
still in debt. This is poor business. 
While the Association operated on its 
ten per cent commission even with a 
small tonnage and has paid all its bills, 


a small debt for its 1924 ex- 
pan A definite plan of 
amortizing this debt in three years was 
voted by the Board of Representatives. 
What will help even more to put the 
Association on a sound basis is the reso- 
lution passed by the Board to deduct 
one cent per barrel or barrel equivalent 
on all future packs of fruit to be put 
» a reserve fund, which, when larg: 


a revolving fund 


it still has 


sion campaign. 


int 


enough, is to become 
More Local Responsibility Needed 
} 


None of these cl 
fact all of them together can make tl 
successful marketing or- 


anges alone nor 


Association a 
ganization unless the local is efficient! 


and economically operated. 


sales price cam overcome ex'} g 
and careless local operation the big- 
gest single items of cost to be deducted 
from the 


gross sale price are the pack- 
re and the packing charges. latter 
in particular is almost 

trolled by the local grower members 


TI 
e 


i. . - 
entirely con- 


through their local directors and the 
local manager Che efficiency and econ- 
omy, or inefficiency and extravagance 


with which the local business is gonduct- 
ed goes far towards determining the re- 


turns they ill 





The building 











is re 
their t rt ( I npnha- 
A 
sized 
S ¢ Western N York 
Cooperative Fruit Packing Ass tiou 
started t on an impracticable progra 
ade Ss 1 and lost 
Ss 1e \ ifs I 1 ity 
Se 
vho st 1 1 have 
learned their lessons, paid for them, 





courageously taking their medicine. 
They have made an intelligent and vig- 
) 1s effort to locate their troubles, 
he causes and have corrected 

taken policies and laid out for them- 
selves what seem now to be a sound and 


teructive nr rrany 
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erican Agriculturist, June 27, 1925 





writing for information regarding 
3 foreclosure action on a farm which 
sold to a Polish fellow six years ago. This 
man paid so much 4own and as security 
for balance gave ine a bond and mortgage 
which he and his wife signed. Since that 
time the farm has changed hands twice. 
Now if this farm when sold by referee 
goes not bring the price of the mortgage 
who do ! look to for the balance ard also 
there are four years taxes beth tand and 
shool. Who will have to pay them! 
When this farm is sold would it be neces- 
sary for me to make a bid on it?—H. B. C. 
New York 


HEN the 


1 am 


farm referred to is sold, 





the proceeds will be used in paying 


whatever liens exist against it. Such liens 


will be paid in the following order: 
First, taxes; Second, the first mortgage; 
Third, second mortgages if they exist. 


attend the 
as low a 
other bid- 


Our suggestion is that you 
sale and buy in the farm at 

If there are 
ders, however, and you do not want the 
fa might bid until the price 
sufficient to pay taxes and first mortgage 
and let the opposing bidder have 


as possible. 


farm, you 1S 


then 


* a * 


Can Lumber Be Taxed? 


s there a law which Justifies a tax on 
am on a lumber job, bought the 
lumber standing and | am cutting it off. 
This year | was taxed over $41 school tax 
and common tax on this lumber that ! 
have stacked. Have “hey any right to tax 
it?- B., New York. 


\\ ; rou tl 
v\ at sorr\ to advise you that 


the Tax Law, 


, 
your ict 


Sections and 0 ol 


rr¢ d to in 


4 


ber rete 


Who Votes at School Meeting? 


i have been a subscriber to your paper 
for a number cf years and now |! turn 
to you for advice. Will you please pub- 
lish as soon as convenient, if a person 
who sends no children to schoo! and doesn’t 


own any property carn hold an office or 
has a right to vote at school meetings? 
And also how riany hours are they sup- 
posed to hold school? Are we required 
to pay a teacher at ‘east twenty dollars a 
week? Is that the school law?— E. 
New York 
In the first place, always sign your 
me to communications sent us. Other- 
ise we must guess whether you are 
liss, Mrs. or-Mr., and it is much more 
resting to correspond with an identi- 
1 person. It was only through our 
bscription list that we were able to 


our initials and we are there- 
ec, able to make a personal reply to 
inquiry. Ordinarily letters rot 
d in full go into the waste basket. 
our inquiry. To vote at 
hool meeting, a man need only be a 
lent of the school district. His vote 
conditioned upon possessing chil- 


ntily y 


Vv, as to > 


dren or owning property. The same is 
true as to his right to hold office. 

School should be in session from nine 
oclock in the morning until three 
Oclock in the afternoon, and teachers’ 
Salaries should not be less than twertv 
dollars per week ; 


* 


Can A Wife Get More Than Her 
One-Third? 


What | wish to know .s if a wife having 


an income of her own and pays debts for 
a husband that has a tarm in his own 
mame, should he be take away could the 
wife in addition to her one third of the 
est could she also collect what she has 
Paid i—E. A. H., New York. 
Pp a wile has a 

\ n ag: the estate of her de- 
c husband, sl assert and col- 

claim in addition to her right 
C (1/3 interest in realty). 

er, it will be well to keep de- 
t dence of all loans made to the 
I Payme should be made *o 
C I check, and each check 
s ir a short s ment as to the 
C c its payment. TI fter, 
c s ld be pre ved 

* t * 


Inheritance Tax Law In Pennsylvania 


the Inheritance Tax Law the same in 
Cambria County, Pa., as it is in New York? 
What percentage are they allowed to take? 


The inheritance taxes in Pe: ania 
nt to 2% for ek se rela itives <~ 1er, 


Bt! ter. hr , ’ d ter), 


' 
lire! 


Service Department 
More Legal Problems Unscrambled 


In New York, 


to 5%, 5% being 


and 10% for all others. 
the taxes run from 1% 


the highest rate. 


. * * 


Woman Votes Where Residence Is 


A man and wife living: in Maine, the man 
votes there and the wife votes in New 
York State. Is that ‘awful or must she 
vote where her husband ‘otes in the State 
in which they live.—E. P., New York. 


A woman can vote in any place where 
she has her legal residence. 


of her husband is immaterial. 
* * x 


Residence 


A Family Row 


Could you tell what a young man can 
do who maftried a girl -n Philadelphia, Pa. 
and lived with her 15 months and during 
that time she would “ot go with him to a 
home of their own which he wanted to do. 
But would not feave her mother, forcing 
him to live with hegand mother. She was 
always finding fault with the work he was 
doing and he changed 
one that would suit her, but didn’t succeed. 
He stood it 15 months or as long as he 
could so he left her. She called up his 
mother, calling her vile names on the tele- 
phone also the son. So he left the State 
of Pennsylvania over two years ago and 
has not been back or heard from_her since 
then. He would like to get a divorce from 
her. Can you tell what he would have to 
do, where he will have to qo to get it and 
how long it would take?—W. T., New York 


we do not give divorce ad 
vice, but if the facts stated in vour letter 
are uncolored, your son should certainly 
not be compelled to remain the husband 


Ordinarily 


of such a woman. 

He cannot, however, get a divorce in 
New York, and will either have to get it 
in Pennsylvania or in a State such as 
Nevada It will be nece ssary for him to 
secure the services of an attorney in eith 
er State. 

Had Right To Kill Eagle 


1 shot within 30 rods .f my house what |! 
thought was a big hawk as it was killing 
turkeys nearly half grown and large hens 
that were laying The game warden telis 
it was an American Eagle. It was the 
first time one ever was seen around here 
if that was one. Please advise if one is 
liable to a fine when it was destroying 
property and they shot it thinking it was 
a large hawk. The color was about like 
a brown leghorn hen or Fave we got to 
stand the loss of poultry and also pay a 
fine for shooting it—.P. R., New York, 


It our that under the cir- 
cumstances of your case you are subject 
to no liability for shooting the eagle. A 
person always has the privilege of using 
reasonable force to protect his property 
from destruction, and we can see no in- 
fringement of this rule in your cas¢ 

Incidentally, we commend you 


ing such a good shot. 
* * 


is opinion 


on be 


* 
Location Determines Taxes 


Would you be kind enough to give me the 
following information? Fifty acres of my 
farm extends over the Town line in an- 
other Township. Can this tand be taxed 
for school purposes, o buildings on it, 
simply pisture land. It pay school taxes 
in Town were t reside, on 178 acres and 
farm buildings.—B. H. B., New York. 

Replying your recent letter, it 
our opinion that the land referred to as 
being located in the adjoining township 
is subject to school-tax in that township. 

It is not, however, subject to such tax 
in the township in which your e. The 
theory behind taxes on land is that the 
land itself and not the owner is responsi 
ble for the tax. Hence, the loca 
tion the land that determines whe 
has ver to tax it. 

+ * * 
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esid 


it is 
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Questions About Investments 


What do you think about the proposition 
offered by the First National Alliance, Inc., 


of 104 University Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y.? 
! am attaching their statement which |! 
should like returned —R. L New York 

Financing institutions conservatively 
managed perform a needed public servicc 
but we do not regard their stock as suit- 
able investments for people of small 
means. 

I received my check from the mail 


order company today O. K., and am abso- 
lutely satisfied. Wishing you success and 
thanking you for your kind services, I am 
G. T., Livingston Co., N. Y. 
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oa A good order to give your 2 
goo building-material dealer is: : . 
fa i . “Send me as much sand, gravel, oes 
NR) Bs or crushed stone, and ALPHA oats 
‘> ee CEMENT as I need for this job.” et 
= Such an order means that you 4 
R:: ; are building in the most economi- ed 


cal, substantial and permanent 


way. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pittsburgh. 
Ono. 





EASTON, PA. 


York, 
St. Louis, I 


Baltimore, 
Ironton, 





Philadelphia, 
Creek, Mich., 


Boston, 
sattl 


New 



















“She ALPHA. Dealer 
- is: the Cement-$ Service man: 
of your community. 7 


es Call on him s. 






















Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 

of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 

ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. The gearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely i in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the A Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR co. Chicago Dallas Des Moines 


Kansas City Minneapolis _. Oaklan 
ABSORBINE 


Bone Spavin, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar 











DAIRY FEED $8.00 PER TON WITH 


PHILADELPHIA ano 
New SCHLICHTER 


Wood Stave 
Cement Stave 
C.1.4&Z. Met 


Glazes Tile” 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 


from Ring Bone, 
Splint, 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 


a 


It acts mildly but quickly and good | construction for satisfaction juality 
results are lasting. Does not blister for service, door frames with doors 
or remove the hair and horse can be that ean not swell fast. Cash of 


monthly payments. Special prices now. 
Free Catalogue. Opening Roofs for a 
full silo without refilling 

W80D TANKS BARN EQUIPMENT 
E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
(Box A.A.) 10 $. 18th St., Phita., Pa 


worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 


| 

} 

| 
-y ail 4 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle Wi 
a 


delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc.,579LymanSt , Springfield, Mass. 
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“Cheap” red clover seea 
and dangerous lubri- 
cating oils have all the 
“looks” of the prize- 
winning Vartebtes. 


Dont let “Looks” 
cheat you out of Farm Profits 


for all 

t buy oil 
1, just 

or 


iv customer. Tractor Lubrication 
il performance Mobiloil The correct engine Lubrication for the Fordson 
' Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in sume 
, : mer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in winter, 
than just The correct oil for all other tractors is spece 
ified in our Chart. Ask for it at your dealer’s, 


her oils. 


on service 
, of Mobil- 
Oe SER MAKE THIS CHART 
the Mobiloil YOUR GUIDE 


hich hangs on - 
Make Sure TPe source is 71 . , 1endations are the HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
esi , ee —" ; engine lubrication of prominent passenger. 
neers W ho spend cars are specified below 

ore unde c every The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 

Just as farmers roIng rs wi nceivab ‘rating condition. Their recom- Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
handle certified farn rywher mendations for low-cost lubrication have re. Wt youre ox teed Ramet the cumple Chat 

Yo / ’ . i : your dealer’s. 

are making cet of t urce of their oil. el the okay of practically every auto- 
. 


More motorists are d g up to dealers and notive manufacturer in America. 
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Chrysler . 
Dodge Brothers. 
Durant 4 ee 


A /Arc.jArc.jAre. 
Arc .jArc.jAre.jAre. 
A jArc.| A |Are, 
E;/EJE/E 
BB | BB/ BB| BB 
A /Arc.jAre.jAre. 
A jArc.| A jAre, 
A jArc] A |Are. 
A jArc| A |Are. 
Arc.|Arc.jArc.\Are, 
AILATAIA 
A |Arc.] A jAre. 
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Hudson Super 6 

Hupmobile... .. 

Jewett ° 
faxwell. .. 


Nash... 
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Branches in pr ; moe _ : Oldsmobile, 6... 
Nowe Vor = Beg Let this sign help you find Overland 


cities. Addre -) Reo. 2: 
2) . OT -¢ a ‘45 icKenbacker . 
Chicago, or Kansa lowest cost-per-mile Rickeabackes 8 


TUBE. cccced o< 
Studebaker. . = 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY Wayekomre: 1 A | de om 
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